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EDITORIALS 


Dead or Alive The church proclaims and glories in a crucified Re- 

deemer who died on Good Friday. But the music of 
her message does not end in a minor key. She glories as well in a living, 
resurrected Lord and an ascended, triumphant King. The music of the Gos- 
pel ends on a major chord of majestic hope and vibrant purpose. 

This is particularly true if the church retains its passionate preoccupation 
with her Easter Lord as the heart of her message and the meaning of her being. 

On the other hand, when God’s people become preoccupied with lesser 
issues, they lose the vitality which the living Head gives His living body, 
the church. 

A congregation too preoccupied with its finances can forget its educa- 
tional task, or one preoccupied with her educational program can lose her 
missionary vision. 

A congregation which becomes so preoccupied with itself that it must 
take care of itself (who else will, it argues) even if it defaults on its world- 
wide task, soon becomes an emaciated limb in the body of our living Lord. 
The grace of our risen Lord embraces the world, and a congregation which 
clutches its immediate needs to her bosom to the exclusion of her global task 
soon presents the piteous spectacle of defeat when it could glory in its Easter 
victory. 

A denomination can become so preoccupied with preserving itself that it 
loses its dynamic interest in proclaiming Christ. A group of denominations 
can struggle so intensely to confuse uniformity with unity that they can neither 
recognize their true unity in Christ nor strengthen themselves by building 
on that unity. 

Easter makes the Christian church a militant church. The last battle is 
already won. Death is conquered. Christ is our Life. The internal struggles 
of a militant church must be resolved at an empty grave. M. L. K. 


Values in Christian Education A major topic discussed at the 
White House Conference on Chil- 


dren and Youth was the subject of moral and spiritual values. One of the 
recommendations affirmed the importance of personal faith in God, of moral 
and religious values, and the necessity for a continuing re-examination of per- 
sonal conduct. 
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In a pluralistic culture such as we have in our nation we have a variety of 
opinions on many things, including religion. While we may not be able to 
accept as adequate the values suggested by such a group as the White House 
Conference, we can listen to the concerns expressed and ask what the impli- 
cations of this concern are for us in Lutheran education. 


The subject of values is one that permeates the entire process of Christian 
education. Among the values that the Christian teacher will stress are the 
fruits of the Spirit which St. Paul lists for us in Galatians 5: love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance. These 
values are aspects of Christian character which are in sharp contrast to the 
emphases we find in the world on such things as the possession of material 
things, self-gratification, and glamour. These values are also in sharp contrast 
to the concept that what counts in Christian education is mere growth in 
knowledge. 


Christian education makes a much more significant contribution to the 
spiritual growth and development of students when it emphasizes values rather 
than the factual content of religion. Every teacher knows this, but it is so easy 
to slip into the pattern of doing what comes easily, and it is so easy to com- 
municate knowledge and so difficult to communicate values that, following 
the path of least resistance, the typical teacher tends to concentrate on knowl- 
edge factors rather than to give adequate attention to values. 


Luther gives us a wholesome corrective for any such aberration in Christ- 
ian education when he points out that nobody is ever a Christian in a static 
sense but that the Christian life is always a process of the individual becoming 
Christian. Luther says: 

This life [the Christian life] is not godliness but the process of becoming godly, 

not health but getting well, not being but becoming, not rest but exercise. We 

are not now what we shall be, but we are on the way. The process is not finished, 
but it is actively going on. This is not the goal, but it is the right road. At pres- 
ent, everything does not gleam and sparkle, but everything is being cleansed. 


Values that are accepted by the individual become an attitudinal thrust 
toward action in life. As we help our pupils identify the objective of living 
as children of God, there will follow practical application of this objective to 
everyday living. The Christian, whether child, youth, or adult, must avoid the 
smug feeling that he has achieved perfection; instead, he must value the proc- 


ess by which the Holy Spirit is constantly working on him to develop spiritual 
growth and vitality. 


Let us avoid confusing mere increments in religious knowledge with real 
Christian education. Let us be sure to include in our work in Christian edu- 
cation an adequate emphasis on values. Let us be sure to stress the necessity 
of the individual’s continuing re-examination of life to see if he is reflecting 
Christian values. ArTHUR L. MILLER 
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Should Our Preschoolers Read? No answer as yet. However, an 
interesting article in the January 


issue of the Reading Teacher (published by the International Reading Associa- 
tion) titled “Children Who Read Before Grade One” deserves comment. 

Have we as educators ever given serious thought to the changing caliber 
of our candidates for beginning reading? Are they not exposed to more reading 
in their preschool years than the children of yesterday? Signs, billboards, T. V. 
screens, and supermarket labels are some of the countless tantalizers. 

Could some of these exposures cause children to be ready before grade one 
to receive instruction in interpreting alphabetic symbols? Do some of them 
read before they enter first grade? They do — and every honest educator must 
agree that this is true. This has been accepted by many teachers of beginning 
reading. However, the reading child has been placed in an “upper level” read- 
ing group, and the challenge has passed by. Dolores Durkin, author of the 
aforementioned article, is making a longitudinal study on this topic with chil- 
dren in the Berkeley, Calif., public schools. 

So far she has drawn no specific conclusions from her studies other than 
that children do read before they come to school. However, she presents some 
thought-provoking hypotheses, namely: 

1. Intelligence tests are inadequate in identifying “what it takes” to read. 
Reading, then, must demand imporant intellectual processes not measured by 
the tests. (With this we must agree. ) 

2. “Particular kinds of personality characteristics are important assets in 
the process of learning to read.” (Should we who are concerned with the edu- 
cative process perhaps focus more attention on these traits of personality 
rather than concentrate so heavily on the physical aspects? ) 

3. “A child’s perception of what it means to ‘read’ affects his attitude to- 
ward learning to read and consequently affects his achievement.” (Is this not 
a challenge to our homes? How much are we influencing the “readiness” that 
should be fostered in the home? A challenge to us!) 


These propositions, to say the least, are “food” for thought. They could be 
good topics for PTL meetings. 

The author’s study provides no information as to the educational progress 
of children trained according to the new concepts. This may be revealed after 
more evidence has been compiled. 

The editor adds: “The question is not, ‘Can such teaching (preschool read- 
ing) be done?’ The important question is, “What is the educational value of 
this early instruction? ” 

My reaction is this: Some children do read at an early age. They will read 
when they are ready, regardless of grade level. We should be aware of this! 
No teacher should ever hinder or retard the child in the reading process, but 
should foster maximum growth at all levels of development. 

MorELLA MENSING 
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hlu on the Rocks Miss Schlump is the harried, frustrated 
pares teacher of 82 sixth-grade children. She 


dismembers books and rifles magazines in an effort to provide vast amounts 
of what she calls “educational materials” for her classroom; she is engaged 
in a desperate attempt to motivate the children she is trying to teach. Poor 
Miss Schlump is further vexed by her inability to maintain classroom order. 
The transition from one subject to another is a signal for the most flagrant 
violations of decorum. Miss Schlump’s problem, as she sees it, is one of motiva- 
tion. It is true that she brings to her classes all kinds of motivational gadgets; 
it is true that she spends so much time in motivation that she is running danger- 
ously behind her schedule, but Miss Schlump feels that every lesson of every 
subject must have its own motivation. She is partially right, of course, but she 
is chained to a treadmill that will harry her mentally and enslave her physically 
until she drops from exhaustion. Her classes, in the meantime, will have en- 
joyed a considerable amount of stimulating motivation coupled with a mini- 
mum of effective teaching. 


Miss Schlump often envies Miss Klug, her colleague down the hall, for 
Miss Klug’s serenity is a reflection of the atmosphere prevailing in her class- 
room. Her children are rarely unruly, and her classes are usually on schedule. 
The children in her room can’t be as well motivated, thinks Miss Schlump, 
because Miss Klug doesn’t use as many gadgets, but her pupils seem to be 
getting superior training; they even seem to be anxious to be her pupils. Miss 
Schlump can’t understand the reasons for the difference. 


The difference is not hard to find. In spite of Miss Schlump’s endless work 
she does not motivate her pupils properly. Miss Klug brings to the classroom 
an attitude toward learning which makes each task worth doing because the 
task is there. She does not spend a great deal of time on gadgets, for the 
atmosphere of progress in learning has provided a climate in which learning 
is the normal, accepted situation. As a result, Miss Klug spends more of her 
time in teaching, and the pupils spend more time in learning; classroom order 
is more easily maintained, for the pupils are achieving satisfaction in their 
accomplishment. 


Motivation? Certainly! But let it be a permanent, long-range molding of 
attitudes, for it is this which is the essence of effective teaching. 
M.L. R. 


“Why Doesn't Little Albert John Watson once offered to take any 


Like White Fur, Mother?” normal child and transform him into 

“rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
or thief.” To achieve such a transformation, all Watson deemed necessary 
was the application of certain psychological principles involving, among other 
things, extensive manipulation of the environment. 


At this time there is no question that, by applying the principles estab- 
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lished by the behavioral sciences, it is possible to achieve, with a high degree 
of predictable success, most of the products proposed by Watson. However, 
the stumbling block to the thesis traditionally has been the inability to effect 
the required degree of environmental control. 


Recent efforts in the area of industry, advertisement, and automation in 
teaching, however, have indicated that such control will soon become a prac- 
tical reality. Prior to World War II, behavioral control was limited to rats, 
pigeons, chickens, and monkeys in T-Mazes, Skinner Boxes, and Primate Labs 
—and to a relatively limited number of society matrons on a few analysts’ 
couches. The conclusion of the Second World War marked the wider use of 
behavioral principles in mass communication and in fitting man for the job 
and the job for the man. This expansion has represented a significant step 
toward greater environmental control. 


With the necessity for the introduction of automation in teaching (the 
teacher having floundered in a flood of students and dried up from a dearth 
of understanding about the process of education), demands have been 
made for the application of valid principles of learning and behavior. The 
behavioral scientists have met these demands through the use of automated 
devices involving the application of experimentally supported principles of 
learning. What perhaps may be overlooked is the potentiality for virtual class- 
room control (extensive manipulation of the environment) that will accom- 
pany this growing automation in teaching. The teacher may be replaced by 
learning programs devised by behavioral scientists of dichotomous orientations. 


Through automation there will be greater control of the environment 
through which the principles of learning and behavior will be used with their 
predictable validity. With these two concepts firmly wedded and capable of 
existing at a practical level, the Watsonian offspring will be the achieving of 
most any desirable product. When we teach, we in effect attempt to control 
students’ behavior and intend that mechanisms of future control will be estab- 
lished (e. g., “discipline,” “self-control,” etc.). An analysis of our present efforts 
indicates that such procedures are, at best, haphazardly or unsystematically 
controlling behavior. There has now developed a behavioral model which, if 
followed, can be shown to control behavior more effectively and more effi- 
ciently. 

The question that this advance raises for us in Lutheran education is 
whether or not we can rapidly gather our resources and begin producing be- 
havioral theorists, scientists, and engineers. If we do not, then we will proceed 
on our haphazard way only to be overwhelmed by superior technique with 
a foreign orientation. The choice before us is clearly whether or not we begin 
an empirical, scientific investigation of behavior and learning in terms of our 
valid and true rationale. WALTER PENK 


When Is a Lutheran School Christian? 


Won. A. KRAMER * 


The question posed in the title may 
seem presumptuous or out of order. 
We might say, “A Lutheran school is 
always Christian. How could it be 
otherwise?” But not everything that 
a Christian does is Christian; not 
everything that happens in a Chris- 
tian congregation is Christian; and 
not everything that happens in a Lu- 
theran school is Christian. This is so 
because also Christians are guilty of 
errors and blunders and of outright 
sins. When is a Lutheran school 
Christian? 

THE SCHOOL IS CHRISTIAN WHEN 
IT GLORIFIES GOD AND SERVES 
MAN’S NEEDS IN ITS OBJECTIVES 

AND OPERATION 

The objectives and operation of 
a Lutheran school must be Christian 
in their over-all intent and effect. The 
objectives are Christian when they 
are grounded in the right view of 
God and of man’s nature and needs. 
The school operation is Christian 
when it glorifies God and serves man’s 
spiritual and temporal needs. These 
very general statements require ex- 
planation. The following explanation 
draws heavily on the Foreword to 
Religion in Lutheran Schools (CPH 
1949). 

There is little difference between 
the objectives of education and the 
purpose of life. If we know why we 
are in the world and of what our life 
is to consist, we can determine our 
educational objectives accordingly. 
The Christian educator is really the 
only educator who can serve God’s 
and man’s purposes and who can lead 
his fellow human beings in the way 
in which God wants them led. 


All things come from God, and 
man’s life should be directed to Him. 
In all we do, we are to glorify God 
because this world exists for the glory 
of God (Rev. 4:11), who is the Cen- 
ter of everything and who should be 
the Center of our thoughts and ac- 
tions. So we are to find out how we 
can serve the pleasure and glory of 
God the best, how we can praise God 
the best, how we can make the most 
of our lives and of this world for God, 
and how, above all, we can make sure 
of a blessed eternity with God. True 
education has the two purposes of 
preparing for life on earth and life in 
heaven, and in the achievement of 
these two purposes God’s glory is 
served the best. 


As we think of God and His glory, 
we cannot forget about man and his 
nature. The central fact to realize 
about man is that he is to be perfect 
like God, though he is a sinner and 
therefore utterly incapable by his own 
power of reaching the heights to 
which God wants to raise him. An 
education that fails to reckon with sin 
misunderstands man almost com- 
pletely. Christian education must 
start with the intention of restoring 
the sinner to the image of God, which 
was his before the Fall of man. Thus 
Christian education seeks to achieve 
God’s purposes in humankind. 


God has provided a way for sinful 
man to be lifted up from his fallen 
estate to the glorious estate of the 
image of God. He sent Jesus Christ 
for man’s redemption, and faith in 


* Secretary of Schools, Board of Parish 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Him is the cataclysmic event which 
transports man from one estate to the 
other, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. The believer is completely 
justified; he rejoices in God’s grace; 
he has eternal life, even though he is 
still a sinner and in daily need of for- 
giveness. In the light of his justifica- 
tion everything else assumes meaning, 
including education. Where faith is 
present, Christian education is possi- 
ble. Only the soul of the Christian is 
capable of Christian growth. A school 
is Christian when it nurtures the soul’s 
Christian growth. 

The soul’s Christian growth de- 
pends on the quality and amount of 
spiritual food which it gets in the 
process of education in school, home, 
and church. If Christianity is to be- 
come a life of power in the individual, 
an obsession as it were; if the Chris- 
tian is to become thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works and grow 
“unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13), 
Christian educators must be very 
clear in their objectives and drive 
toward them with persistent fervor. 
Moreover, they must use the only 
means through which a Christian edu- 
cation can be achieved, God’s Word. 
Christian educators will dip their cups 
deep into this never-failing fountain 
of divine wisdom and power and lav- 
ishly pour out the life-giving stream 
into the hearts and minds of their 
students. The consecration with 
which they do this determines the 
Christian quality of the Lutheran 
school. 

This approach to education gives 
meaning to the objectives and to the 
entire process of education. The secu- 
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lar educator can, of course, also know 
much about the child’s nature, about 
the child’s capabilities, and about the 
learning process. A Christian teacher 
in a secular school has additional ad- 
vantages in so far as he knows God’s 
purposes and the child’s real nature. 
Yet the objectives and process of secu- 
lar education can never admit that 
“the imagination of man’s heart is 
evil from his youth” (Gen. 8:21), that 
therefore man needs a Savior, and 
that Jesus Christ is this Savior. Secu- 
lar education may operate with the 
Law but never with God’s love in 
Jesus Christ. And the latter provides 
the motive and power for Christian 
learning and other Christian action. 
Thus the secular educator is com- 
pelled to sidestep the central purpose 
of education, either because he does 
not recognize it or because he is not 
allowed to include it. A Christian 
teacher ought to be extremely grate- 
ful for the privilege of glorifying God 
and serving man’s spiritual needs in 
his daily work. 


THE SCHOOL IS CHRISTIAN WHEN 
IT EXTOLS GOD FOR HIS 
GREAT WORKS 

In the Apostles’ Creed we confess 
our faith in the Triune God and in 
His three great works: creation (and 
preservation), redemption, and sanc- 
tification. The Lutheran school is 
Christian when it extols God for His 
great works. 


The Creation and Preservation 


The First Article of the Apostles’ 
Creed deals with creation and preser- 
vation. The Bible describes the crea- 
tion and God’s provisions for preserv- 
ing mankind in the first two chapters 
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of Genesis and in many other parts 
and passages of Scripture. People, 
even church members, question more 
than ever before the explanation of 
creation as we find it in Scripture. 
The Christian teacher does not try to 
explain away the miracle of creation 
just because he cannot understand 
it or because many scientists try to 
explain the world’s origin by the 
theory of evolution. If a Christian is 
anything, he is humble, and he will 
confess that many things are beyond 
his human understanding. He may 
not understand either Scripture or 
science fully, but he does not try to 
explain away God’s Word. He ac- 
cepts it and is content to let God be 
God. He regards the wonders of 
God’s creation with awe, praises God 
for them, and teaches his pupils to 
do likewise. 

The Christian teacher recognizes 
the connection between creation and 
man’s purpose in life. Christians 
know that they should be humble, 
and sometimes they are so humble 
that they do not make the most of 
their God-given talents and abilities. 
Man has, of course, no reason for 
pride. In one way, he is as insignifi- 
cant as a speck of dust on the earth. 
He is a sinner who cannot gain eter- 
nal salvation even through his most 
serious efforts. Yet man is a glorious 
being, the crown of God’s creation, 
even in his unconverted state. He has 
an enormous potential, far greater 
than any other earthly creature. Men 
sometimes spend a lifetime in training 
animals, and all they can show for it 
is some mechanical performance of 
certain tricks which the animal will 
perform through frequent repetition 
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of identical stimulation and identical 
rewards. A parrot may say a few 
words without understanding. A dog 
may sit on his hind legs or jump 
through a hoop, and so on. But the 
world is not changed, and the animal 
is not substantially changed. 

Man, however, is endowed with 
a soul, with intelligence, with the 
power to think and meditate, and 
with the ability to plan and change 
things. All these come from God and 
are reasons for humility, but the 
Christian’s humility should not keep 
him from fulfilling his great potential 
for service. God gave man a glorious 
commission in Gen. 1:28 and 29 when 
He said: “Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth and subdue 
it, and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth. ... I have 
given you every herb bearing seed 
which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you 
it shall be for meat.” 

These words make man the master 
of the earth within the limits which 
God permits, for God gave man both 
the right and power for this mastery. 
Man has every right to discover and 
invent, to explore space, to search for 
new products. In effect God says: 
“Here is the earth. It is all yours. 
Make it as useful for yourself as you 
can, using the intelligence and in- 
ventiveness which I have given you.” 
God spoke these words to man before 
the Fall, and He did not withdraw the 
commission after the Fall. Therefore 
also fallen man, and even unconverted 
man, is capable of great things. In 
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fact, unconverted man sometimes 
achieves more in science and inven- 
tions than the Christian, because he 
is more selfish and less humble and 
works the harder to advance his own 
interests. This is not an argument 
against Christianity, but an argument 
for Christians to consider their poten- 
tial and to use their God-given powers 
to maximum effectiveness. Christian 
children should develop visions of 
great service, and the Christian school 
should help them in developing their 
maximum potential. There is no rea- 
son why Christians should not be 
among the great scientists, the great 
teachers, the great statesmen, and the 
great in other legitimate pursuits. 
The better our schools recognize their 
Christian purpose, the more they will 
promote the vision of service and de- 
velop their children’s _ potential. 
Schools show their devotion to Chris- 
tianity when they train disciplined 
Christians, schooled in God’s_ pur- 
poses and will, strengthened by His 
Word to walk as Christians should, 
and well trained in knowledge and 
in the skills of learning. 

The fact that God ties up the com- 
mission to subdue the world with the 
blessings of fruitfulness and parent- 
hood indicates that He wants respon- 
sible conduct between the sexes. He 
wants a conduct that permits an un- 
selfish, disciplined, pure development 
of young people into healthy, respon- 
sible parents, a conduct that permits 
an education which will fit them for 
outstanding service within their capa- 
bilities. 

God says nothing in Genesis 1 about 
developing and working toward the 
achievement of God’s glory. It wasn’t 
necessary, because at this time man 
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had no other objective than to serve 
God’s glory. Today we have to be 
continually reminded of it, and one 
of the first requirements of the Chris- 
tian school is to seek God’s glory in 
everything, not only in our prayers 
and praises but also in our work. We 
read in Rev. 4:11: “Thou hast created 
all things, and for Thy pleasure they 
are and were created.” This gives us 
the cue for the Christian’s outlook on 
creation and preservation and for the 
use he makes of God’s world. 

The school is Christian to the ex- 
tent that it extols God for this great 
work of creation and preservation 
and teaches the children a proper 
use of God’s world and its gifts. 


The Redemption 


The Second Article deals with 
Christ and His work of redemption. 
Redemption became necessary when 
man failed to live up to God’s high 
purposes, when he fell into sin, in 
which he has continued and will con- 
tinue until the end of time. God did 
not leave man in his self-induced mis- 
ery. He sent His Son into the world 
to redeem man from sin and damna- 
tion. Without this act of God, man 
would have perished miserably in 
spite of his original high purpose and 
high potential. Because of man’s Fall 
and redemption, a large part of Chris- 
tian education must deal with sin and 
grace. 

To be Christian, our Lutheran 
schools must teach their children to 
rejoice in the fact that they are saved 
by grace, for Christ's sake, through 
faith. They must teach children to 
trust that God will see them through 
every danger and temptation, that 
He will preserve them in saving faith 
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until the full glory of heaven is theirs, 
as He has promised. The Christian 
school must teach the children to 
come daily with penitent and believ- 
ing hearts to God’s throne of grace 
for forgiveness of their sins and for 
strength to carry on the never-ending 
struggle against the devil, the world, 
and their own sinful flesh. It must 
teach them that their life on earth 
is meaningful only if it is rooted in 
heaven and if it consists in a looking 
forward to the complete joy and per- 
fection of heaven. 

A Christian who appreciates God’s 
mercy becomes humble and extremely 
grateful and thus prepared for unself- 
ish service. While most of the unbe- 
liever’s acts are pointed toward self- 
service, hard as this may be to 
understand in the case of outstanding, 
unbelieving public servants and kind 
neighbors, only the Christian has the 
right motivation for serving God and 
man. Christian children do not under- 
stand this automatically, but a school 
that is Christian teaches them to 
understand it, or at least tries to teach 
them. 

The fact that righteousness is of 
God and not of man is an unpleasant 
truth for unregenerate man. He re- 
bels against it because it hurts his 
pride to accept it. Unregenerate man 
does not want to depend on God for 
salvation; he wants to save himself. 
Even Christians frequently fail to see 
clearly that good works are only the 
fruit of faith rather than the cause 
of salvation. For example, if we ask 
a number of children how they  ex- 
pect to be saved, we will get some 
answers like these: “By going to 
church,” “By being good,” or similar 
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ones. While answers like these do not 
indicate an absence of saving faith, 
they still reveal a lack of clarity re- 
garding the way to salvation. 

A school is Christian to the extent 
that it succeeds in teaching clearly 
that man is saved by grace for Christ’s 
sake, through faith, and in training 
its children in a life of good works 
and service as a fruit of their God- 
given faith. 


Sanctification 


The Third Article of the Apostles’ 
Creed deals with the Holy Spirit and 
sanctification, or with the Christian’s 
growth in all the graces and services 
which God expects of him. While 
faith saves, sanctification is so neces- 
sary that God rules out faith where 
there is no sanctification (James 2: 
17). Growth in sanctification de- 
pends on faith and is the evidence 
of faith. 

God’s purpose is for man to become 
as nearly like God as it is possible 
for him to become. Then man will 
be really his original self as he was 
created by God. The process, which 
is described as the coming “unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ” 
(Eph. 4:13) and which is the Holy 
Spirit’s work, will not be complete 
until we get to heaven. While we are 
on earth, we must say with St. Paul 
and all the saints who have gone be- 
fore us: “I press on to make it my 
own, because Christ Jesus has made 
me His own” (Phil. 8:12 RSV). While 
we know that we cannot achieve per- 
fection here and that all our striving is 
only a most imperfect prelude to the 
complete perfection in heaven, we 
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the child’s intellectual, physical, so- 
cial, recreational, and vocational 
needs. 

Sometimes teachers know _ their 
Bible stories and Catechism so well 
that they feel they can get by with 
a minimum of preparation for the 
religion lesson. This is wrong think- 
ing. The lesson in religion should be 
the high point of the day, but in 
order to be that, it also requires a 
maximum of preparation. This does 
not mean that the teacher has to write 
out the whole lesson, but he needs to 
clarify the objectives and work out 
an organization which makes it pos- 
sible for him to pursue the objectives 
as directly and clearly as possible and 
with a minimum of lost motion. 

A Lutheran teacher wants to be 
well acquainted with all the materials 
available for instruction in religion. 
He will want to know his Bible well 
and use it as a daily companion. He 
will want to be intimately acquainted 
with the religious textbooks published 
for the schools by his church, so that 
he may choose materials for his class 
wisely. And then he will still want 
to prepare for each lesson carefully 
so that it will in some way contribute 
toward the child’s growth in knowl- 
edge, in right attitudes and right con- 
duct. Doctrine is important, but the 
meaning of doctrine for the Christian 
is just as important. God probably 
gave no doctrine just for the sake of 
doctrine, but for what the doctrine 
will do for our spiritual life and its 
growth. The teacher must seek to 
understand doctrine and its meanings 
in order to convey them properly to 
his class. 

A church exerts its influence to the 
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extent to which it teaches its own 
doctrinal position. We teach doctrine 
to undergird the Christian faith and 
the Christian life. That is what teach- 
ing God’s Word involves. In one re- 
spect teaching God’s Word is not 
much different from teaching other 
subject matter, for the same laws of 
learning apply in the mechanics of 
teaching religion. But there is much 
more to teaching religion than me- 
chanics or laws of learning. In teach- 
ing God’s: Word we constantly have 
the Holy Spirit and our spiritual ene- 
mies to reckon with. The Holy Spirit 
works through the Word, while the 
devil, the world, and our flesh work 
against the Word and the Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit is able to do what we are 
unable to do, to create faith in the 
hearts of the pupils, to strengthen 
faith, and to foster Christian life. The 
spiritual enemies will try to under- 
mine our work, but the Holy Spirit 
is God Almighty, and in this fact the 
Lutheran teacher finds strength and 
encouragement. 

For the Lutheran teacher the daily 
religion lesson is the most satisfying 
of the day because here he lays the 
groundwork on which he builds all 
day long — in the common school sub- 
jects, in playground activities, and in 
all else. The lesson in religion is the 
one for which he prepares the best, 
simply because it is the basis of all 
his work in training Christians. The 
school is Christian when it succeeds 
in making religion the key to its en- 
tire program of instruction. 


The Common School Subjects 


We say that we teach also the com- 
mon school subjects “in the light of 
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God's Word” or that God’s Word 
“permeates” all our instruction. What 
does this mean? 

Just teaching a daily religion lesson 
does not yet make a Lutheran school. 
The Lutheran school also teaches and 
applies God’s Word in teaching read- 
ing, geography, history, science, or 
any other subject, and on the school 
playground. This is really what makes 
our schools Christian and distin- 
guishes them from other schools. Be- 
cause of today’s materialistic culture 
and our own nature, distinctively 
Christian teaching in the common 
school subjects is often our hardest 
task and our greatest challenge. 

Teaching the common school sub- 
jects in the light of God’s Word does 
not mean that we subvert the nature 
and purpose of these subjects or that 
we teach Bible, Christian hymns, or 
Christian art all the time. Science re- 
mains science, geography remains 
geography, history remains history, 
physical education remains physical 
education, and so on. Each of the 
common school subjects has its own 
nature and purpose. But its purpose 
is also God’s purpose, and we teach 
the subject to help the pupil see and 
accomplish God's purpose. 

God wants man to be well prepared 
to cope with his environment. To do 
so he must have a high vision and 
purpose, and he must seek God’s pur- 
poses in keeping with the commission 
given to perfect man, Gen. 1:28, 29. 
Precisely here is where the Christian 
separates from the materialist to go 
God’s way. Here also the Lutheran 
teacher finds his basis for teaching 
the common school subjects. The Lu- 
theran teacher teaches to glorify God 
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and to show His purposes. Whatever 
the branch of knowledge, whatever 
thought or action he engages in, man 
stands in some relationship to God. 
The Lutheran teacher's task is to de- 
fine this relationship and to teach ac- 
cordingly. 

To do this requires unending learn- 
ing. Daily Bible study will not only 
strengthen and preserve faith and 
keep us reminded of our eternal sal- 
vation and other spiritual blessings. 
It will also help us see and under- 
stand the wonders of God in nature 
and the purposes of man on this earth. 
Often we should just sit and meditate 
on God’s wonderful world and ask, 
“Why did God make this, and why 
that? How does this work? How can 
I teach this lesson so that not only 
useful general knowledge will result 
but actual Christian learning?” 

There is no time here to define 
God’s purpose for each school sub- 
ject. Attempts have been made to do 
this in the General Course of Study 
for Lutheran Elementary Schools 
(CPH 1943), in An Instrument for 
Evaluating Lutheran Elementary 
Schools (CPH 1958), and in other 
documents. It is for the teacher to 
study these and to use his own knowl- 
edge and skill in defining God's pur- 
poses. To make sure that he makes 
the Christian observations and inter- 
pretations at the right time, he will 
do well to annotate the textbook 
where the Christian interpretations 
are to be made, otherwise forgetting 
will be too easy. 

We should not worry because we 
do not know all the answers today. 
Christian teaching is a glorious chal- 
lenge partly because we do not know 
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all the answers. But we should ask 
God to make us adequate to every 
situation; to make us in all respects 
Christian teachers, teachers who open 
God’s Word and God’s book of the 
world to our pupils. A school is Chris- 
tian when it succeeds in doing this 
also in the common school subjects. 


Recreation 


The physical education and sports 
programs of our schools should be 
Christian also. Much in athletics, also 
in Christian schools, may at times be 
unchristian. The underlying spirit 
and purpose decide whether our ac- 
tivities are Christian or not. We may 
develop our bodies perhaps for the 
sheer joy of exercise or to meet a 
strong opposition successfully. 
Though these are legitimate purposes, 
neither of them is enough for the 
Christian. We should rather develop 
our bodies to provide a healthy phys- 
ical abode for the mind, so that we 
may be strong for service to God and 
man. Sometimes we may exercise our 
bodies because constructive activity 
guards against sin. 

If in religion and in the common 
school subjects the Christian instruc- 
tion is what it should be, it will not 
be hard for the teacher to bring sports 
and athletics into the orbit of activi- 
ties which not only strengthen the 
body but also contribute to the over- 
all effort in Christian training. 


Christian Discipline 


All that has been previously stated 
implies a pervading Christian dis- 
cipline that shows itself in self-con- 
trol, obedience to divine and human 
authority, pursuit of worthwhile ob- 
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jectives, and diligence in study and 
in service to God and man —all out 
of love for Christ. In other words the 
entire spirit of the school is envisioned 
as being Christian. Such a spirit de- 
velops automatically where both 
teacher and pupils pursue God’s pur- 
poses. 

However, disobedience and sin will 
occur because even the most conse- 
crated and devoted people will re- 
peatedly fail to realize their Christian 
intentions. But when the underlying 
spirit is right, these cases will run the 
course of penitence and forgiveness. 

Christian children appreciate a firm 
discipline which is rooted in love and 
kindness, one which they recognize 
as being in keeping with God’s will 
and intended for their good. In a 
school that is Christian in the full 
sense of the term, serious disciplinary 
problems are comparatively rare. The 
situation is rather one in which the 
teacher as a loving father or mother 
takes the children by the hand that 
together they may walk the difficult 


way of life. 


PRO AND CON 

Sometimes we can see the case 
more clearly if we state it in oppo- 
sites. Here is an attempt to show 
what we mean and do not mean in 
defining a Christian school (patterned 
after a section of an article titled 
“The Lutheran Elementary School 
Curriculum,” Lutheran School Jour- 
nal, 89 [February 1944], 249-255). 


What We Do Not Mean 


1. We do “not mean merely that 
religious instruction be given a place 
on the list of studies in the school 
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curriculum and a certain amount of 
time be devoted to it on the weekly 
class schedules.” (Dr. W. H. T. Dau, 
“The Lutheran Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” Educational Conference, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., June 16—17, 1941) 


2. We do not mean that the pri- 
mary purpose or character of the so- 
called secular subjects should be 
changed or that any unnatural drag- 
ging-in-by-the-hair policy should be 
followed in order to make a “Chris- 
tian” subject out of one that may be 
largely neutral in itself, as, for in- 
stance, a drill subject like arithmetic 
or spelling. 

8. We do not mean that it is 
enough to correct errors in textbooks 
and reference works by means of 
God’s Word, though that is an im- 
portant part of our task (and even 
this is unfortunately sometimes neg- 
lected ). 


4. We do not mean that it is 
enough to give the common school 
subjects a pious flavor by bringing 
random Christian ideas into them or 
making a religious application here 
and there — but leaving religion and 
life unrelated in fact. (All of us will 
probably have to confess that we 
have often failed right here in our 
task. ) 


5. We do not mean that it is 
enough merely to separate our chil- 
dren from the world and from poten- 
tially godless teachers and subject 
matter as a defensive measure. De- 
fensive measures play into the pur- 
poses of our Lutheran schools, but 
they are only a part of the plan. No 
one has ever accomplished anything 
great by mere defense. 
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What We Do Mean 


1. We mean that a Lutheran school 
must be a Christian school through- 
out its entire curriculum, regardless 
of what is taught. This is true in spite 
of the apparent contradiction in the 
fact that some subject matter is in- 
trinsically nonreligious in character. 


2. We mean what Dr. Dau means 
when he says in the source quoted 
above: “That the entire educational 
process takes place in a religious at- 
mosphere; that religion be the back- 
ground and setting for the whole edu- 
cational picture, no matter what par- 
ticular study is being taken up. In 
the Lutheran view, teacher and stu- 
dent are engaged in a religious en- 
deavor, not only during the brief pe- 
riod when a religious subject is on the 
schedule, but in every other study.” 


_ 8. We mean that all conflicting 
forces in the education of the child 
must be removed as far as possible, so 
that home, church, and school focus 
their all-out attention on the one ul- 
timate purpose of eternal life and that 
all subject matter contribute in one 
way or another to prepare the chil- 
dren for a useful life on earth and 
a blessed life in heaven. 


4. We mean that our schools must 
provide a clear, constructive program 
so that we can point out not only 
dangers against which we guard our 
children but also positive, noble, and 
important objectives which our pro- 
gram is designed to achieve. For ex- 
ample: faith, a Christian life, and 
eternal salvation; a right view of the 
nature and destiny of man; a Chris- 
tian world view and Christian life 
view with a desire to prepare the 
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children for eminent service to God 
and their fellow men; a right view of 
God’s creation and its purpose; Chris- 
tian citizenship in home, church, and 
country based on proper understand- 
ings and proper motives; love for lost 
mankind and a Biblical missionary 
outlook; competent parents who will 
bring up future generations in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord. 

5. We mean that all subject matter 
and so-called extracurricular activi- 
ties must contribute in some manner 
to the achievement of the chief pur- 
poses of the school. 

6. We mean that the course of 
study, or program, of the school must 
outline these purposes so clearly that 
they cannot be overlooked by the 
teacher or anyone else who happens 
to inquire about the school or study 
its purposes. 

7. We mean that Christian disci- 
pline prevails and that both teachers 
and pupils submit gladly to God’s 
Word and will. 

8. We mean finally that every 
teacher must consider himself respon- 
sible to make such a school program 
and instruction a reality. 


WHAT WE CAN EXPECT OF 
DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS 

As we work toward the ideals 
which are proposed in the foregoing, 
we may expect these benefits: 

1. Our schools will stand out as 
institutions with distinctive Christian 
aims, purposes, and accomplishments. 
This is important if we want to “sell” 
our schools to uninterested members 
of our congregations and to nonmem- 
bers. Why should anyone be inter- 
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ested in a school that professes to be 
like the public school, only that it 
teaches some religion in addition? We 
can do that without sending our chil- 
dren to a special school. We can, for 
example, send our children to Sunday 
school and give them religion in addi- 
tion to what they learn in public 
school. Let us find satisfaction in that 
we are different, and let us not be 
backward in telling people that we 
are different, why we are different, 
and how we differ. 

2. We as teachers or supervisors 
will get an exalted view of our calling, 
and this is most necessary. We will 
work with greater joy and satisfaction. 
We will be able to face hardships and 
difficulties with less mental disturb- 
ance. We will be more humble out of 
gratitude for the mercy of God, who 
permits us to engage in the noble 
work of Christian education. We will 
not be tempted nearly so easily to for- 
sake our calling for more lucrative but 
less profitable work. 

8. Most of all, the children of our 
church will get the Christian educa- 
tion they are entitled to: the faith 
which they need for salvation; the 
view of God and the world which 
their relationship to God demands; 
the purpose to become as useful as 
their talents permit; the comfort, 
trust, and hope, which make for a 
happy life; and the fortitude, per- 
severance, and strength which are 
necessary for a useful Christian life. 

These results are so important that 
they demand our sincere and _ sus- 
tained effort, and they are so noble 
that we should thank God that He 
has given us a small part in a program 
which looks toward their attainment. 


How to Hold Your Confirmands 


WALTER Riess * 


After evening services in a country 
church near my home, small circles 
of younger members start to form by 
the front steps, just outside the larger 
circle of yellow light cast by the brass 
lantern over the doorway. 

Most often the talk in these smaller 
youth circles hovers around last 
week’s bowling scores or next Tues- 
day’s softball game. But once in a 
great while something will happen 
here —some word will be said — that 
reveals in an instant the concealed 
world of an adolescent. 

It was so on a recent warm evening, 
when after the service our pastor 
stood in the doorway and greeted the 
people. 

Only the smaller circles of young 
teens remained clustered by the foot 
of the church steps. Just to the edge 
of this cluster a boy and girl stood 
together and watched the adults 
scurrying to their cars. 

She was a girl a bit on the thin 
side, and a bit too tall for her age, 
and she held him by the hand. They 
both listened to the patter going on 
just beyond their reach. 

Then I overheard her say just a lit- 
tle too loudly, “Come on, let’s tell 
them we'll go. We do too belong 
there.” 

Up above them both, in the door- 
way where the wind caught the pas- 
tor’s white surplice and brought it out 
into the yellow light, no one could 
have heard this sentence. I am sure, 
from my acquaintance with the pas- 
tor, that he would have straightened 
in surprise at the words. For he is 
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a young man himself, and human, 
and he loves young people. 

He could not have heard. And even 
though he must have known this girl 
and boy had lived in the Lutheran 
Children’s Home for years, what 
could he have said or done? He could 
not have changed the fact that one 
boy and one girl felt unwelcomed by 
the other young folks in the parish. 


What could he have done? 


They did not worry about my over- 
hearing their conversation, I think, 
because they had talked with me be- 
fore about not going to the weekend 
camp. They had seen the announce- 
ment in the Sunday bulletin, and this 
announcement had awakened in them 
the quiet anger of an old ingrained 
scar. 

Yet they did want to belong. At 
least the girl did. And so they walked 
together into church in this evening 
service as so many times before. They 
heard the Gospel, and they needed to 
feel loved always as they felt when 
they heard that Gospel. And this need 
for love lay at the root of their con- 
versation by the steps of the church. 

What the young girl said on this 
particular night did not alarm me. 
I know, inwardly, how spiritually the 
girl and the boy have viewed their 
relationship to their church. And 
I can predict in all conscience that 


they will stay with their church more 


® Associate Editor (Sunday School Ma- 
terials), Board of Parish Education, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 
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surely than many other young people 
with a great many more advantages. 

But what I do wonder about is how 
the church can say anything really 
lasting about the all-accepting love of 
God in Christ so long as the church’s 
members do not fully, warmly accept, 
and eagerly follow up her young con- 
firmands. 

Four members of my “Sunday 
Morning Circle,” just confirmed, have 
been raised in an institution. Of the 
one girl and three boys, none has ex- 
perienced the security of a home life 
sustained by both father and mother. 
Of these four, one finally made the 
trip to our weekend youth camp. 

I asked the others, the three boys, 
why they could not come. There was 
no answer but a shrug of the shoul- 
ders and a hesitant, searching smile. 
How do you say in American that you 
do not feel equal with other members 
of the body of Christ? 

But this feeling of not being 
wanted by the church is not limited 
to a few or to the homeless. 

In seven years with our Christian 
high school youth I have felt nothing 
more strongly about them than the 
desire to be accepted as they are. Is 
this too much for them to ask of their 
church? Is it too much for parentless 
ones to ask? 

So unconsciously, so easily, we 
shunt our youth off after their con- 
firmation vows. We place them in the 
hands of untrained leaders. Our con- 
firmands move doubtfully from one 
to the other leader each Sunday 
school year, and as they move, their 
ranks thin out at the edges. 

By the third year after confirmation 
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most of our congregations have lost 
contact with two thirds of their high 
school youth. This is a fact that 
frightens pale any doctor of the soul, 
any professional worker in the 
church. 

But how can the situation be 
changed? How can the doctor of the 
soul keep spiritual contact with the 
high school set? “What could he have 
done?” is the question that still haunts 
us. 

There is an approach that, I think, 
embodies in itself the acceptance and 
security which our adolescents crave. 


1. Instead of treating confirmation 
as some sort of out-of-the-way 
graduation rite, use it as an ini- 
tiation into full, carefully ori- 
ented participation in the body 
of Christ. 

2. Assign to each confirmation 
group — on the day of confirma- 
tion —an equipped, personable, 
popular youth leader, a person 
dedicated to, and in love with, 
your teen-agers. 

3. Make it this leader’s job to ac- 
count for every member of his 
group through four years of high 
school. 

4, Ask this youth leader to lead his 
group in Bible study, keep them 
active in Walther League, ac- 
company them to weekend re- 
treats and camps, counsel them 
spiritually as individuals, keep 
records of their Communion at- 
tendance and their participation 
in the life of the congregation. 


5. Ask this confirmation class youth 
leader to meet regularly with 
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leaders of the Walther League, 
the pastor, and the school 
faculty, in a common desire to 
hold on to our youth. 


. Free your youth leader to care 


for this one confirmation group 
by excusing him from congrega- 
tion offices or roles that would 
take him away from his group. 


. Appoint a new leader for each 


succeeding confirmation class. 
After four years with one group 
your youth leader can—if he 
wishes — start over again with 
a new confirmation group. 


. Plan annual confirmation class 


reunion banquets to symbolize 
the closeness of the group, and 
reveal to members and church 
staff the actual condition of each 


group. 


. Use the annual reunion banquet 


reports to keep your finger on 
every single young person in the 
congregation. Reports should in- 
clude members present, mem- 
bers absent and accounted for, 
members absent and _ where- 
abouts unknown. 


Any approach has weaknesses, ob- 
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viously. The approach outlined above 
contains one outstanding opening for 
failure — the personality of the youth 
leader. Four years of him, if he proves 
just not right, could tire any confir- 
mation group. 

But even at that the group will be 
growing tired of somebody — not just 
of vacuum, boredom, lack of concern 
in their church. And we might be- 
come surprised at the patience our 
high school boys and girls can show 
toward someone who cares for them 
in spite of his own inadequacies. 

For there is the essence of the Gos- 
pel: acceptance in spite of self. It is 
what we have from Christ; it is what 
our youth inwardly long to experi- 
ence. It is what we can give, through 
our own self-giving, to “the least of 
these My brethren.” 


Acceptance in spite of self is, in 
fact, the only thing that can make life 
in our world possible any more at all. 
That goes for all of us as well as for 
our adolescent youth, who need to be 
accepted in Christ most lovingly pre- 
cisely at those times when they ap- 
pear most unlovable. 


WALTER Riess 


We must continue to insist upon quantity as well as quality. For while we 
are making every effort to educate the gifted to become leaders, we must 
never forget that the strength of our republic lies in the wisdom of the great 
masses of people who must have the ability and the courage to choose the 
right leaders and to support the right causes. 

Cuaries E. SCHAFFNER in School Executive 


Give up security as an ideal. Anyone who promises it is misbranding his 
political, social, or economic goods. If you insist on being cheated, buy gold 
bricks or perpetual motion machines. It is now clear that if you live at all 
you will live dangerously. — Henry M. WrisTon 


The Classroom Altar 


VioLta Rutz * 


Schools using the classroom altar 
enjoy its rich rewards. It is a de- 
lightful experience for teachers and 
pupils to experience a reverent wor- 
ship atmosphere every day in their 
classrooms and individually to par- 
ticipate in worship. 

The altar ought to be scaled to the 
size and age level of the pupils. This 
does not reduce God’s presence, but 
rather enlarges it by bringing it into 
the scope of the child’s mind and 
body. The 2% feet high kindergarten 
altar is within eye level of the pupils 
seated around it. 

The altar may range from a suit- 
ably located shelf to a finely carved 
product. Varnished scrapwood can 
be converted into an excellent altar at 
little cost. Whatever materials are 
used in relationship to the altar 
should be used with care. 


Select a place of prominence in 
your room for the altar. The area 
should not interfere with the activi- 
ties of the day. This will enable the 
children to practice reverence at all 
times. 

A simple altar covering could be 
clean, white cloth. A cross or a cru- 
cifix might be placed on or above the 
altar. Candles and a Bible are mean- 
ingful additions. A dossal hanging 
and paraments will further enhance 
the altar’s use and value. Expensive 
material need not be used. 

The ladies who sewed _ your 
church’s altar paraments may have 
material left for a small altar. It is 


helpful to follow the church year and 
change the altar colors accordingly. 
Even the small children can learn in 
simple terms what each color repre- 
sents. 

Your daily Bible lesson will become 
more reverent when an altar is used. 
The order of service may be used in 
a modified form. Do not hesitate to 
use your own materials and ideas, for 
the fuller the experience, the greater 
the rewards. 

Small groups of younger children 
may make an incomplete circle with 
their chairs in front of the altar for 
the religion period. This offers each 
child an unrestricted view of the al- 
tar. Some teachers prefer the chairs 
in rows for a pew arrangement. Reg- 
ular classroom arrangement is also 
acceptable. 

Teachers should allow pupil par- 
ticipation in the worship hour when- 
ever possible. Aside from the possi- 
bilities the order of service offers, es- 
pecially for older groups, let the chil- 
dren tell Bible stories, read the Bible, 
and lead hymns and prayers from the 
altar. The pupils may take a periodic 
collection for a charitable purpose. 
Even the shyest child will hand the 
Bible to the teacher or contribute his 
share by snuffing the candles. The 
care of the altar also trains future 
altar guild members. 

The altar has many possibilities in 
the day school and should also find 


* Formerly a primary teacher, Mission, 
Kans, 
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a very definite place in the Sunday ducive to worship but also enables 

school. one to teach children an understand- 
An altar in the classroom not only _ ing of the church service and to instill 

helps to create an atmosphere con- in them an attitude of reverence. 


FROM THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE MAIL BAG 
(Theme — “Juvenile Delinquency” ) 


The best solution for juvenile delinquency is to educate the parents. 
* % * & 


Perhaps if parents could, in some way, be encouraged to spend time with 
their children instead of money on them, our problem might be partially solved. 


* So % Sd 


The first time a child makes a rude remark to parents, get busy: say you 
will have a conference every night for five minutes on politeness. Children 
dread the hour. But they have to listen. 


* % bd bd 


Boys want to copy, ape, mimic, love, a father. I suggest we elevate the 
American male to a new prominence in the U.S. A.— through every propa- 
ganda measure we have. Let the world know that a man who is the father 
of a boy is important to society, or such a slogan as “A father is an absolute 
must for a boy.” * oe 8 


Revive the word “discipline” both in the home and in the school. 
* * * * 


I think that the major trouble with youth today is an all-compelling sense 
of urgency; a fear that if you don’t see it all, do it all, try it all, in a very 
short time, you will never get the chance to do it or see it or ANYTHING. 

Eo * Bod * 


The biggest problem of youth today is, “Everyone is trying to understand 
youth, but few people are trying to get youth to understand.” 


e * * * 


Please consider the possibility of nursery school education for all children, 
not just for those who can afford it. 
xe * * * 


Give them (youth) something to do rather than do something for them. 
The first step lies in our antiquated child labor laws, which were fine to get 
the kids out of the cotton fields but left them right on the street corners. 


a Sd sd * 


My idea is this: To help prevent juvenile delinquency and to help all 
teen-agers during the vacation period where there are so few jobs available 
for them, why not plan a YOUTH WORK-LEARN PROGRAM. 


* * * * 


Let the next White House Conference be on “Reforming Adult Behavior .. . 
and Soon.” 


Creative Writing in the Upper Grades 


E. H. Ruprecur * 


For three or four decades teachers 
have conducted experiments in guid- 
ing the creative writing efforts of 
children. These experiments have 
been interpreted, and gradually a phi- 
losophy regarding creative writing by 
children has evolved. During this 
time some schools have used the re- 
sults of these findings and this philos- 
ophy as a guide in building a part of 
the curriculum in English. Today 
there are rather clear guidelines which 
may help teachers in the classroom to 
lead children to develop their creative 
powers through writing. 


Hindrances 


In spite of these resources, mis- 
understanding still exists, and many 
teachers are hesitant or fearful about 
trying creative writing in the class- 
room. Mauree Applegate says, “The 
average teacher feels that she knows 
little about creative writing. She 
wants to go to summer school to 
learn how to teach it. Creativeness 
cannot be taught; it can only be re- 
leased and guided.” f 

Other teachers have concerns about 
adding creative writing to an already 
full curriculum in the language arts. 
They often ask, “How do teachers 
find time?” The demands of the 
course of study and the pressure to 
finish specific requirements in time 
may cause some teachers to postpone 


* Teacher, Immanuel Lutheran School, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


+ Mauree Applegate, Helping Children 
Write (Scranton, Pa.; International Text- 
book Co., 1949), p. 1. 


indefinitely the inclusion of creative 
writing in the English program. 

It may be that the large amount of 
literature in the field of creative writ- 
ing leads some teachers to view crea- 
tive writing as an involved and in- 
tricate process. This may deter still 
more teachers from including creative 
writing in the English program of 
their schools. 

In speaking to colleagues, this 
writer has received the impression 
that creative writing is still not so 
generally included in the English cur- 
riculum as might be supposed. There 
appears to be less emphasis on crea- 
tive writing in the classrooms than 
the importance and possibilities of 
this program would indicate. 


A Suggested Remedy 


With the foregoing hindrances to 
creative writing in mind, it would 
seem that there is need for a simple, 
concise, step-by-step listing of pro- 
cedures at a given age level of chil- 
dren which would explain processes 
briefly and so help teachers. Such an 
aid may encourage hesitant teachers 
to use such procedures and to adapt 
them to their own and to their chil- 
dren’s needs; perhaps then they will 
experiment with creative writing in 
their own classrooms. 

Teachers must be made to realize 
that while leading children toward 
original expression their own skills in 
guiding children will grow and de- 
velop, their self-confidence will in- 
crease, and they will learn with and 
from their pupils. 
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If, in the process of teaching crea- 
tive writing, teachers could observe 
that other aspects of the language-arts 
program grow and develop, they 
might be less disinclined to include 
creative writing in the English pro- 
grams of their schools. 


Classroom Procedures 


Many writers have attempted to 
synthesize and then to express the 
theory and philosophy underlying the 
entire topic of creative writing. 
Others have explained how they have 
used certain aspects of creative writ- 
ing to achieve specific ends. Several 
have tried to show a middle-of-the- 
road possibility between creative writ- 
ing and practical writing. Others have 
simply encouraged teachers to pro- 
mote creative writing by children. 
Professional books in the language 
arts are giving more weight to this 
kind of writing, and textbooks are 
devoting more attention to the subject. 

It is the hope of this writer that the 
five general and 21 specific stages of 
creative writing, together with the 
several explanatory illustrations with 
samples of children’s writing which 
follow, may be of value to other teach- 
ers and may be considered a sharing 
of one teacher’s point of view with 
those of other teachers in the pro- 
fession. 


1. Five general, ongoing procedures. 
a. Read and share a variety of good 
literature in the story-hour and 
poetry period. Prose and poetry 
appropriate to children’s inter- 

ests, to units of work in other 
school subjects, to seasonal in- 
terests, to stages of growth and 


development — in fact, any 
material that meets children’s 
needs and interests—may be 
used. 


. Encourage free reading on the 


part of the pupils. Book lists, or 
school, home, or public libraries 
— in fact, any source of material 
that meets children’s needs and 
interests and that sparks new 
thought and emotion — may be 
used. A discussion of the books 
and articles read will help to 
give information, develop 
awareness, provide vicarious 
experiences, and form _back- 
grounds from which a child’s 
own interpretations, impressions, 
and ideas may evolve. 


. Attempt to develop awareness 


in pupils so that they observe 
and react to what they see in 
their environment. The neces- 
sity for keeping curiosity alive 
is a constant challenge to those 
who deal with children. Time 
for reflection and reaction on the 
part of pupils is essential. 


. Keep your children alert to ex- 


periences which foster sensitiv- 
ity. A stimulating environment 
in which attention is called to 
the unusual in the prosaic may 
help to overcome habits of in- 
difference to the outside world. 
Any situation to which children 
can respond with their senses 
and react with their emotions is 
the stuff from which new ideas 
and new combinations of ideas 
can be woven. This is the raw 
material from which the finished 
product is developed. 
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e. Encourage interest and partici- 


pation in activities outside the 
classroom. Programs sponsored 
by the home, church, or com- 
munity will contribute to a 
wider background and experi- 
ence. 


briefly so that most individuals 
feel the mood and respond to 
it. In the beginning stages this 
interval is disregarded or con- 
sidered unimportant by many 
pupils; they want to hurry on to 
the actual writing. When their 


writing is read later, they usually 
observe that it is superficial. In 
this way they usually learn to 


2. Twenty-one specific teaching pro- 
cedures. 
a. The teacher selects a situation 


or incident and exposes the class 
to it for purposes of reaction. To 
illustrate: One day a scissors 
grinder passed the school with 
his paraphernalia. After the 
sound of his bells was first heard 
and identified, the teacher and 
the class anticipated his arrival 
and decided to “go see.” The 
scissors grinder sharpened the 
pocket knife of one boy and 
moved on. This incident trig- 
gered observation, reaction, dis- 
cussion, reflection, writing, and 
generalization. 


. The children speak of that 
which they saw, heard, felt, or 
otherwise sensed. 


. During the telling, the children 
listen for the unusual, apt, and 
original parts which they hear 
in the speaker’s account of the 
incident. These are listed by 
teacher and pupils to show that 
there are many different words, 
phrases, and interpretations pos- 
sible. It is at times like these 
that one can almost feel a pupil’s 
vocabulary grow, his word ex- 
perimentations develop, and his 
ideas take spark. 


. Once a mood has been aroused, 
the teacher and pupils meditate 


regard this step as important. 


. Children write their reactions to 


impressions received. At this 
point individual differences in 
ability are apparent. There are 
those who write rapidly, 
thwarted because the mechan- 
ical process of writing cannot 
match the speed of their 
thoughts. Others proceed more 
slowly, while those with limited 
ability labor with words, spell- 
ing, and sentence structure. 
Differences are also evident in 
terms of content. A mere listing 
of things seen and heard, a 
simple application of an idea to 
everyday life, and the discovery 
of a general truth are all stages 
of children’s writing. Differ- 
ences may also be observed in 
style, for it may range from the 
pedestrian to that which shows 
a high degree of aptness and 
exhibits considerable beauty of 
expression. 

First drafts of compositions 
are regarded as work sheets and 
serve merely to capture ideas, 
thoughts, images, and impres- 
sions. No one regards them as 
anything but means to an end. 
Pupils who wish to write a fin- 
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ished paper are encouraged to 
do so. 

Children read (or the teacher 
reads ) selections from these first 
drafts. This is an exploratory 
sharing period. 


. The class listens and _ selects 


parts which are most aptly ex- 
pressed. This point is a strategic 
part of the entire process. List- 
eners are alert to words, phrases, 
and imagery, as well as to 
thoughts, ideas, and concepts. 
Since at this point each child is 
searching for parts that are well 
expressed, the writer is encour- 
aged in his efforts to continue, 
to try again, and to improve 
with each attempt. Flaws in 
mechanics, inaccuracies, and 
faults may be dealt with at an- 
other time, or when a pupil asks 
for help, or in the proofreading 
process. 


. Pupils add ideas and refine- 


ments to this first draft. When 
hearing his selection read, the 
pupil usually evaluates his own 
effort critically. Other ap- 
proaches, more ideas, or addi- 
tional aspects come to him. De- 
letions or improvements in form 
and content are made (often on 
the same work sheet) until sat- 
isfaction with the results has 
been attained. 


i. The teacher and/or classmates 


help with form and mechanics. 
It is at this point in the process 
where the need for care in the 
mechanics of writing becomes 
most apparent. If the composi- 
tion is to be included in a “First 


Folio,” then the importance of 
spelling, sentence _ structure, 
punctuation, correct usage, 
grammar, paragraphing, and 
handwriting becomes evident. 
At this point teacher and class- 
mates may be called upon to 
help the pupil with those as- 
pects of English which he now 
wants to learn (in contrast to 
what a teacher tries to teach in 
other types of instruction). The 
motivation is now from within 
the child. Since both creative 
writing and practical writing 
are necessary parts of a bal- 
anced curriculum, at this point 
there could be a meeting of 
both objectives. 


j. Children rewrite their composi- 


tions in final form for inclusion 
in a “First Folio.” The “First 
Folio” is a device which repre- 
sents one plateau of accomplish- 
ment. It may be considered a 
receptacle for papers which will 
be read by the teacher, read to 
the class, and commented upon. 
Papers may thus be saved as a 
milestone to measure progress, 
used as resource material for 
other projects during the year, 
or preserved for inclusion in the 
“Prose and Poetry Reader.” 


. Children read the whole or 


parts of a finished product to 
the class in order to note signs 
of growth and improvement 
upon earlier attempts at writing 
and to isolate those manuscripts 
which show a high degree of 
originality. 


1. Children help determine which, 
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if any, selections are to be in- 
cluded in the class “Prose and 
Poetry Reader.” This reader is 
a device which represents an- 
other plateau of accomplish- 
ment. Discussion of the merits 
of individual papers tends to 
sharpen critical judgment and 
to give practice in literary criti- 
cism. At the end of the school 
term this “Prose and Poetry 
Reader” is duplicated, and each 
child receives a copy. Since 
each child has made one or more 
contributions to this “anthol- 
ogy, either to show growth and 
improvement or to show out- 
standing merit, these booklets 
are usually treasured. 


. Children find, read, and share 
selections of prose and poetry 
which have common purposes 
with the writing they have just 
completed. This step may rep- 
resent a plateau of rising expec- 
tations. Although this procedure 
could be frustrating to the chil- 
dren and could discourage their 
future attempts, the teacher 
takes a calculated risk in order 
to raise the child’s expectations 
for himself and not let medioc- 
rity be the standard he sets for 
himself. 


. The teacher and pupils analyze 
the ways in which these writers 
also succeeded in communicat- 
ing ideas, feelings, and impres- 
sions. Since the children have 
had experience in trying to com- 
municate their own ideas, an 
analysis of the writings of skilled 
craftsmen and artists takes on 


a new perspective. The children 
look at the techniques and style 
of the masters and begin to see 
how they solved their problems 
of writing. If, in the process of 
this literary criticism, they dis- 
cover the general truth these 
writers have discovered and 
shared, they may be on the way 
to look for the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, and aim to 
achieve higher goals in their 
own writing. 

The purpose of this analysis 
is not to encourage imitative- 
ness. Rather, it should result in 
an absorption of the style and 
technique which others have 
used to communicate. This 
study may lead to an expectation 
of excellence in the individual 
himself. 


. The teacher allows an interlude 


of time before attempting the 
next writing effort. During this 
time the class works on common 
problems, weaknesses, and other 
aspects of the English course. 


. The teacher continues attempt- 


ing to help the pupils develop 
an awareness of the world 
around them. 


. Children try to multiply experi- 


ences in which “they know the 
loveliness of ocean, wood, and 


hill.” 


. Children talk about other forms 


of writing. 


. The teacher and/or pupils select 


another potentially dramatic ex- 
perience and proceed with a like 
treatment. 
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t. In this series the teacher and 
pupils seek improvements and 
refinements in writing. 


u. The teacher points out evi- 
dences of meditative reflection, 
original points of view, charm, 
and candor. 

In progressing through the specific 
procedures outlined above, it is evi- 
dent that the time for this kind of 
study cannot be set within specified 
limits. Growth is slow, and the great- 
est spurts often take place when little 
progress can be noted. A leisurely 
pace in an informal setting with free- 
dom for every pupil to be different 
and to experiment is conducive to an 
atmosphere in which originality and 
creativity can flourish. 


Samples of Children’s Writing 


Several examples of children’s writ- 
ing may serve to illustrate that orig- 
inality often finds outlets in many 
areas of schoolwork. 

Units of activity in other areas of 
work in the seventh and eighth grades 
may be used to build backgrounds, 
establish settings, or provide vicarious 
experiences for the use and develop- 
ment of language arts. To illustrate 
a correlation between social studies 
and English which led to opportuni- 
ties for creative writing, a unit on Old 
World background may serve as a 
type. 

After reading and discussing life 
during the Middle Ages, the class 
paid special attention to the feudal 
system, castle life, lords, ladies, 
knights, and the condition of serfs. 
One of the aspects talked about was 
the language of this time. Many of 
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the children could give illustrations 
of Elizabethan English from the King 
James Version of the Bible. The 
teacher then read excerpts from Mark 
Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court, including the 
chapter in which Sir Boss and Sandy 
discussed differences in ways of 
speech. This humorous interpretation 
started the class searching for unusual 
examples of English expressions. 


The story hour included selections 
from Mary Godolphin’s condensation 
of Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, and 
some sections of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales. The teacher noted the 
spelling of certain words and told 
how changes in spelling had come 
about through the years. Two girls 
were encouraged to read Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King and to share sam- 
plings and interpretations with the 
class. During these days the pupils 
ransacked libraries, and a reading 
“spree” on the Age of Chivalry oc- 
curred. They discovered and com- 
mented upon what appeared to them 
to be common and also unusual Eng- 
lish words and phrases. 


With this as background, the 
teacher suggested to the children that 
they imagine themselves as living in 
the feudal period and attempt to 
write an “incident” of their own de- 
vising. To the members of the class 
who were not enthusiastic about life 
in the bygone age, the teacher sug- 
gested that they collect unusual Eliza- 
bethan English expressions and try to 
weave them into a single conversation. 

The result of this venture back into 
time showed a range of unusual per- 
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ception and depth. Every pupil had 
discovered a unique aspect of this 
period. Earthy descriptions of the life 
of the serfs, descriptions of tense situ- 
ations in tournaments, pupils’ reac- 
tions to the education of boys from 
page to knight, explanations of new 
tricks for magicians, the writing of 
new jokes for jesters, the building of 
a model of a castle with labels to 
identify the parts (including a few 
modern inconveniences “that someone 
must have thought of”) were some of 
the means used to make the feudal 
period seem real. In their completed 
projects many included woodcutlike 
illustrations. 


Fusion of Creative 
and Assigned Writing 


Functional writing and creative 
writing may sometimes fuse in such 
a manner that it is difficult to say 
which is which. At the time of prep- 
aration for an annual school operetta, 
no suitable script could be found, so 
the pupils and staff decided to write 
their own. Here opportunities for 
practical writing were numerous and 
provided much experience in writing 
a dramatic production. During the 
writing of the script, “Young Abe 
Lincoln,” it was discovered that one 
of the songs did not include incidents 
that had been written into the script. 
It was necessary to add new verses to 
the song, so the group turned to 
Linda. 


“Can you do it?” they asked of this 
pupil, who had been active in writing. 
“TIl try,” was the response. 


Fifteen minutes later stanzas three 
and four had been added to the song. 
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YOUNG ABE LINCOLN 


By J. W. Beattie 
Verse 1 
Young Abe Lincoln was a poor man’s 
son, 
Never knew when his work was done, 
Made his way by honest toil, 
Grew up tall in sun and soil, 
Young Abe Lincoln was his name, 
Strong Abe Lincoln he became. 


Verse 2 

Young Abe Lincoln learned to read at 
night, 

Lying close to the fireside light, 
Never had much time to play, 
Working thro’ the night and day, 
Young Abe Lincoln was his name, 
Hardship great he overcame. 


Verse 38 

Young Abe Lincoln was a sensitive 
lad, 

Knew the difference "tween good and 
bad, 

Went down the river to earn his pay, 

To New Orleans he made his way, 

Young Abe Lincoln was his name, 

Preparing for his work of fame. 


Verse 4 

Young Abe Lincoln saw the slaves 
being sold, 

Little ones, young ones, and even the 
old, 

His heart turned sad at the terrible 
sight, 

He knew down deep that this wasn’t 
right, 

Young Abe Lincoln was his name, 

Thinkin’ Lincoln he became. 


Verse 5 


Young Abe Lincoln grew to be a man, 
Chosen head of this great land, 
Served his country long and well, 
Now our songs his story tell, 

Young Abe Lincoln won great fame, 
Loved and honored is his name. 


The fine line of demarcation be- 
tween creative writing and practical, 
assigned writing is often difficult to 
trace, 
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Creative Writing Not Limited 
to Gifted Pupils 


Evidences of originality and writing 
of beautiful simplicity, charm, and 
rhythm are often found where they 
are least expected. Let us look at a 
poem by Howard, a pupil with little 
academic potential. His little poem, 
buried under blunders of writing and 
spelling, was prompted by Thanks- 
giving. It is of such simple charm and 
melodic flow of words as to be remi- 
niscent of the Psalms or of Whitman. 


THE EARTH 
By Howard 
Who made the earth so clean and 
beautiful? 
And who made the trees and the plants 
and all the goods on earth? 
Was it I? 
Was it IP 
No, it was not I. 
It was God. 
It was God who made the trees and 
the plants and the goods on earth. 
And it was God Himself who made 
the earth and all the goods on earth. 
When this poem was read to them, 
the class’s reaction of silence followed 
by applause marked this as one of 
the highlights of that year’s writing 
activities. 
Therapeutic Aspect of Writing 
The boy-girl relationships during 
the pre-adolescent years may often be 
a source of bewilderment and frustra- 
tion to both the boys and the girls 
in the seventh and eighth grades. Dif- 
ferences in the rate of physical matu- 
ration are not without problems. The 
following poem not only illustrated 
one of the developmental tasks of 
adolescence, but had therapeutic ef- 
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fects in lessening the concerns of both 
boys and girls by bringing into the 
open differences between their in- 
terests. 
MATILDA STRIKES 
By Jody 
Horatio took Matilda to 
A baseball game one noon. 


Horatio came to see the Sox — 
She’d rather watch the moon. 


Horatio’s interest in his gal 
Was greatly dimmed in spring. 
Baseball was his greatest love, 
It was his everything. 


Matilda was a willing gal 
But didn’t dig the game, 
Since the day she saw the Sox 
She’s never been the same. 


“Minnie hit a fly,” said he, 

“It’s heading for the bleachers!” 
“Hooray, hooray,” she screamed in joy, 
“T hate those little creatures.” 


Horatio cried, “Oh, look at Pierce, 
He struck out Harvey Kuehn.” 
Matilda said, “That awful Pierce, 
How could he be so mean?” 


Horatio yelled, “Oh, no, there’s Boone! 

He’s heading for the plate.” 

Matilda said, “What’s wrong with 
thatP 

He probly hasn’t ate.” 


“We get to see two games today, 
The nightcap’s coming up.” 

“Oh, fine! I need a drink,” said she, 
“Please bring it in a cup.” 


“Nellie stole a base,” he yelled, 
“That puts the Sox ahead.” 

“Tll have no part of thieves,” she said, 
“I'm going home to bed.” 


Horatio’s interest in the game 
Was greatly dimmed that day. 
He found he couldn’t mix romance 
With foul and double play. 


They're happy now, the two of them, 
She is his loving spouse. 

As far as baseball is concerned, 

He goes; she cleans the house. 
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The laughter during and after the 
reading resulted in greater camara- 
derie between the sexes during the 
spring baseball season. 


Rhythm, Rhyme, and Meter 


Rhythm, rhyme, and meter are 
sometimes considered hindrances to 
creative writing, since attention to 
form and rhyme may prevent free 
expression of thought. Some children, 
however, seem to think in meter and 
rhyme, as the following poem illus- 
trates. 

THE CANDLE 
By William 

I like to watch a candle as it flickers 

through the night, 

When it dances and it wavers and it 

casts its eerie light 

Upon the mantel-clock which shows 

that it is getting late, 

Every nook and cranny does its glow 

illuminate. 


I like to watch a candle as it fights its 
steady fight 

Against the winds that whistle round 
the chimney every night; 

It seems to be just standing there so 
peaceful and serene, 

While deep down underneath, you 
know it’s quite a different scene. 


It has another enemy; the darkness of 
the night. 

The darkness is his enemy because he 
puts to flight 

The shadows and the scariness and 
makes them disappear, 

The candle is the only thing the dark- 
ness has to fear. 


The candlelight more feeble grows 
with every passing minute, 

It fades until there seems to be no 
sign of life within it. 

When o’er the far horizon comes the 
sun’s first slanting ray, 

The candle knows it’s won the fight, 
for now has come the day. 
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Out-of-School Writing 


The urge to write seems to be cu- 
mulative. Many pupils have reams of 
material produced for the sheer joy of 
writing. Pupils report a “thought-of- 
it-in-bed” compulsion to create. This 
quiet, reflective, meditative period 
often produces poems of exquisite 
imagery such as this one, which was 
stimulated by sounds of the Pennsy 
train passing through at night. 


THE FIRST TRAINS 
PASSING THROUGH 
By Linda 


When trains go past with shrill and 
roar 

That rattle windows, shake the door, 

The small towns seem almost to smile 

And say, “Why, hurry? Stay a while 

And tell the news from far away. 

Are prices up or down today?” 

Though often wakened out of sleep 

By trains that have a job to keep, 

A small town stirs and rubs an eye 

And watches them go swiftly by 

To split the streets with one sharp 
stroke 

Then mend them with a thread of 


smoke. 


Art and Literature for 
Vicarious Experiences 


Art and literature may be used to 
provide vicarious experiences for re- 
actions which produce appreciation 
and understanding. In one of the 
poetry periods the teacher showed 
Millet’s painting, “The Man with the 
Hoe.” The children briefly discussed 
it and viewed it in silence while each 
child tried to “read” the picture. When 
all appeared to have completed their 
observations, the teacher read Mark- 
ham’s poem, “The Man with the Hoe.” 
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Silence followed the reading. Re- 
quests for another reading followed. 
Then more silence. Soon comments 
flowed thick and fast. 

Jum: It surely makes you stop and 
think of the unfairness of the world. 

Eunice: It makes me appreciate 
what I have. 

Dianne: We still have this happen- 
ing today. The Negro spiritual “Old 
Man River” says this in another way. 

Joun: The poem sure “melts you 
down.” 


SANDRA: Markham saw more than 
I did. 
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Puit: We need more equality and 
tolerance in this world. 

BarsBara: After hearing the poem, 
I feel for the man and others like him. 

Carou: There must be some way in 
which I can help — like doing mission 
work or social work. 


Not only daffodils “flash upon the 
inward eye,” but also responses of 
sympathy, appreciation, identification, 
realization, understanding, and desire 
for action. This use of art and litera- 
ture is the stuff which forms the back- 
ground for new approaches to old 
problems. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Laws of Yale College in New Haven concerning observance of the Sab- 
bath: “If any student shall profane the Lord’s Day by unnecessary Business, 
Diversion, or walking abroad, or shall admit any other Student or Stranger 
into his Chamber, or on the preceding or following Evening, shall make any 
indecent Noises or Disturbance, or shall behave indecently or profanely at 
the Time of public Worship, or at Prayer in the Chapel, he may be punished 
by Admonition or otherwise, as the Nature and Demerit of the Crime shall 


require.” 


@ The aim of modern school grading seems to be to hold out always some 
encouragement for both the pupil and the parent. Sometimes this requires 
bold imagination, as when one teacher added this note to a poor report card, 
“He contributes nicely to the group singing by helpful listening.” 


® Eight-year-old: “I sure feel sorry for my teacher because my pop said if 
she doesn’t give me better grades somebody’s going to get spanked.” 


®@ To emphasize what stress or accent means read the following aloud and 


emphasize the italicized words: 


os A oh 


never said he 
never said he 
never said he stole money. 
never said he 
never said he 


stole money. 
stole money. 


stole money. 
stole money. 


@ Somerset Maugham is quoted in Supervision as saying: “If a nation values 
anything more than freedom, it will lose its freedom; and the irony of it is that 
if it is comfort or moncy that it values more, it will lose that too.” 


@ An atheist is a disbeliever who prefers to raise his children in a Christian 


community. — Pum H. TuseTu 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
March 1, 1961 
DEAR ERIKA: 

I suppose that at least once in his life every pupil wakes up screaming, 
having had a nightmare in which an ogrelike teacher has intercepted the 
top secret note that had just stealthily begun to pass its way across the 
classroom. 

Of course, there’s no real reason to feel sorry for the midnight screamer. 
Any pupil who writes a note and then hands it on its circuitous way takes 
a risk. And as all seasoned risk takers know from bitter experience, you can’t 
win all the time. 

Pupil notes cover all kinds of topics. Some are harmless, simply asking 
Angela for the loan of her eraser — the green one, that is. Others are riddled, 
being of the what-is-black-and-white-and-read-all-over variety. Still others 
show cupidinous qualities, promising everlasting faithfulness if you'll only 
stop letting that dumb old George walk you home after school. 

Because there will always be notes, teachers must learn to cope with them. 
One way is to ignore them, at least most of the time. Another way is to read 
each intercepted note aloud, or better yet, have the writer do so. Still another 
way is to counsel the class or a pupil against note passing, perhaps using the 
there’s-a-time-and-place-for-everything argument. 

Sometimes, however, notes defy easy handling. Like the one a high school 
teacher I know caught in mid-air the other day. It’s from Karen to Gary and 
reads like this: 


Whatever philosophy you’re using on Susan, it’s really working. She 
really likes you and had a riot last night. So congratulations! How about 
Dean and Betty going steady? 

Don’t you dare tell Don about our philosophy. I don’t tell Susan 
things you say. Besides it would be wrecked. After history period 
I thought sure Don and I were through. But I guess we're okay now. 
I really like him, but I’m not using your philosophy entirely. I am using 
it partially, Gary, but he is different. You would know if you went with 
him. Ha! Hal He has to know I care what he does. I told him I’m test- 
ing myself and him by not going out this weekend. Herb’s probably mar- 
ried anyway. 

I went home with Fred last night and I really used to like him, but 
I thought about Don all night. Fred’s really a doll though. Life’s pretty 
rough. You have it easy. 

I think you sorta still like Trudy. Do you? 

If you tell Don about our pure philosophy your name is “Muddy 
Frostop.” 

How’s your hair? Susan will buy you a wig, I bet. So don’t worry. 


Obviously, Karen has boys on her mind. Moreover, Gary has taught 
Karen his philosophy, which she has adapted in her effort to keep Don in- 
terested. (Gary, by the way, may or may not be using his original philosophy 
on Susan.) The question is: What is this philosophy? Does it maybe include 
self-sacrifice such as giving up a date with Herb (possibly married) so as to 
demonstrate to Don that Don should go steady with Karen? But then there’s 
Fred, who is really a doll. Could the doll be where Susan is going to get the 
wig from for Gary? 


Frankly, I think Karen really loves Gary. What do you think? 
Notedly yours, 
MO 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ON FUTURE 
PUBLICATIONS 


In keeping with the objectives of 
the Lutheran Education Association, 
the editorial committee has concerned 
itself with developing a program of 
research and study for future year- 
books as well as monographs. The 
schedule has been completed for 
19638. Additional areas are under con- 
sideration, but publication dates have 
not been determined. 


MONOGRAPHS 

We call your attention to a series 
of monographs entitled Legal Re- 
sponsibilities of the Lutheran School. 
The first of the series “An Approach 
to the Problem” by Prof. Arnold 
Erxleben of Seward, Nebr., reached 
your desk in December. Professor 
Erxleben points to the responsibilities 
and relationships between church and 
state, indicating some of the legal im- 
plications involved. 

The next monograph in this series, 
scheduled for the fall of 1961, will 
deal with the responsibilities of the 
teacher, the school, and the church in 
the area of common law. Questions 
such as these are frequently the con- 
cern of administrators: 

What are the responsibilities of a 
teacher on field trips? Who is held 
responsible for accidents on the play- 
ground? Is the school held responsi- 
ble for injuries incurred to pupils 
while on school premises? 
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PROMOTION RESEARCH 


Professor Jones of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity has been requested to author 
the monograph. 


The manuscript for “Strike Up the 
Band” is receiving final reviewing and 
attention of the committee and will 
undoubtedly be the next to reach you. 
It has been in preparation for a con- 
siderable length of time, but an early 
publication date is in the forecast. 


YEARBOOKS 

Efforts to establish a schedule of 
yearbook publications for the next 
three years have been successful. The 
following schedule is presented. 

The Yearbook Parish Activities of 
the Lutheran Teacher, under the 
editorship of Dr. Gene Brockopp, 
Valparaiso University, is scheduled 
for distribution prior to the Fort 
Wayne LEA convention in August. 


Recently Dr. Brockopp reported 
that all the statistical information has 
been tabulated and that four of the 
five contributors have already sub- 
mitted their manuscripts on the anal- 
ysis from the respective points of 
view of a parish teacher, a parish 
pastor, a layman, a college professor, 
and a District superintendent. 


Monthly progress reports to the 
committee indicate that the yearbook 
will reveal interesting statistical infor- 
mation which will make a contribu- 
tion to the total program of parish 
education. 
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1962 

Dr. Donald Deffner, editor of the 
1962 yearbook, shows a keen insight 
and knowledge in the area of adult 
education. In meeting with the edi- 
torial committee, the St. Louis semi- 
nary professor presented a tentative 
outline and indicated the areas of 
adult education to be included in the 
yearbook. The exploratory outline of 
the publication was recently approved 


by the board. 
1963 

Preliminary work on the proposed 
1963 yearbook in the area of the 
teaching of religion is under way. 
Prof. Gordon Besch of the science de- 
partment of our River Forest col- 
lege, has been appointed liaison man. 
Opinions are being solicited from spe- 
cialists in the field for guidance and 
direction in developing the proposed 
yearbook. The need for such a publi- 
cation has been expressed. The LEA 
wants to fulfill this need. 
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UNDETERMINED DATE 
Under consideration at this time is 
a sociological research study of our 
Lutheran schools. Opinions and sug- 
gestions are being solicited from a 
sociologist regarding the direction of 
this study. Only the essential pre- 
liminary planning is under way. How- 
ever, progress reports will be forth- 

coming in future LEA releases. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION INDEX 

Previously reported was the index- 
ing of articles in LuTHERAN Epuca- 
TION. Specialists in library science are 
presently working on the proposed 
project. Publication date has not been 
determined. However, Karl Gandt, 
who is supervising the project, esti- 
mated that two years will be required 
before completion. 


SUGGESTIONS SOLICITED 
We solicit your suggestions for 
topics for future yearbooks and mono- 
graphs. Keep us informed of your 
needs. E. K. Eckert 


FITLY SPOKEN 


—If you would avoid suspicion, do not lace your shoes in another man’s 


melon field. 


— In order to do an urgent and important work, two things are necessary: 
a definite plan and not quite enough time. 


— Never laugh at a child who is afraid of the dark. The tragedy of life 


is when men are afraid of the light.— Masonic Messenger 
— There is always free cheese in a mousetrap, but you never saw a happy 


mouse there. — Parts Pups 


—A man is always as young as he feels, but seldom as important. 


Tidbits 


— Experience is what causes a person to make new mistakes instead of 


repeating the old ones. 


— At least one thing can be honestly said about our government: It’s 


being run like nobody’s business. 


— Broad-mindedness is nothing but high-mindedness that has been flat- 


tened by experience. 


Current Books and Periodicals 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 


needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


CURRENT BOOKS 


THE NATURE OF READING DISABIL- 
ITY. By Donald E. P. Smith & Patricia 
M. Carrigan. Chicago: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc., 1959. 149 pages. 
$6.00. 

Smith and Carrigan, reading specialists 
at the University of Michigan, indicate the 
motivation for this inquiry by this state- 
ment: “If we adopt temporarily a current 
standard, that of a discrepancy of one or 
more years between reading age and mental 
age, slightly over 15 per cent of elementary 
school children may be so classified. In 
other words, some four million American 
children may be considered problem read- 
ers’ (p.1). If we go beyond the one-year 
retardation standard, we will have to add 
many more retarded readers. It is not an 
overstatement to say that 25 per cent of the 
children in our schools (elementary and 
high school) have reading difficulties. 

Here is, of course, a formidable predica- 
ment in which schools find themselves. 
Smith and Carrigan call attention to the 
problem of public opinion. “It is sometimes 
alleged by laymen, for instance, that the 
taethod of teaching may be a causal factor.” 
(P. 1) 

As far as this reviewer knows, no student 
of reading disability (American or other- 
wise) has established the causes or even the 
cause of reading failures, the claims of pop- 
ular writers and best-sellers notwithstand- 


ing. 

Smith and Carrigan then go on to pro- 
pose the theory that a related factor may 
well lie in the functioning of the neural 
synapse. A condition brought about by an 
endocrine imbalance or chemical decompo- 


sition could cause either an acceleration of, 


or a resistance to, the firing of the nerve 
impulses (p.18). They do not theorize 
that there need be a complete breakdown 
in the nerve impulses, but that a slowing 
down process might be involved. Of the 
15 or more tests employed, the flicker fusion 
test appeared to be most relevant in this 
connection. 

Dyslexia Institute finds that approximately 
one in four cases of reading disability is 
accompanied by an imbalance in the meta- 
bolic rate. But the institute has never made 
the claim that a low or a high thyroid pro- 
duction is the general cause of reading dis- 
ability. 

Smith and Carrigan know this, too, of 
course, but they theorize that there may 
be subclinical imbalances which interfere 
with the effective functioning of the syn- 
aptic impulses. 

They present an array of data, but are 
finally cautious not to propose more than 
a probable theory. If their theory holds (or 
an approximate version of it), reading dis- 
ability may yet become primarily a medical 
and not alone an instructional problem. 
Where would that leave the phonetic en- 
thusiasts? 

In the meantime Dyslexia Institute is pur- 
suing the problem along the following line: 

“First let it be understood that there are 
many complexly interrelated determinates 
which make it hazardous to assign a single 
causative factor to reading disability. All 
possible factors are involved — physical, 
psychological, and educational. These do 
not act separately but as an integral in an 
environmental field to which, in turn, the 
individual reacts as a whole.” (See “Medi- 
cal Aspects of Reading Failures in Intelli- 
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gent Children,” digest of paper by George 
E. Park at the joint meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 1958; reprint from The Sight-Saving 
Review, Vol. 29, No. 4, p. 8.) 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR AN UN- 
GRADED PRIMARY SCHOOL. Har- 
old A. Leimer, Ed. St. Louis: Western 
District Office of Education, The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, 1960. 
61 pages, mimeographed. $1.00. 

Educational history is studded with at- 
tempts to individualize instruction. Some 
of these attempts have taken place within 
the framework of the familiar graded pat- 
tern. Others have broken through the 
graded pattern, seeking new ways of group- 
ing and teaching children, ways more nearly 
in keeping with children’s needs and abili- 
ties. 

Experimentation with the ungraded ap- 
proach to elementary education, particularly 
on the primary level, has increased in recent 
years. Public school districts such as Co- 
rona, Calif., Coffee County, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., Park Forest, Ill.,.and Aliquippa, Pa., 
are representative of those that have been 
willing to depart from the traditional. The 
whole ungraded movement has been stimu- 
lated by the publication of Goodlad and 
Anderson’s The Nongraded Elementary 
School (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1959, $4.95). 

In the light of this current interest the 
Western District office of education is to be 
commended for its forward-looking Curricu- 
lum Guide for an Ungraded Primary School. 
This guide, produced by a committee of 
teachers appointed by the St. Louis-area 
Lutheran Principals’ Conference, outlines 
a one-year, two-level kindergarten curricu- 
lum and a three- to four-year, nine-level 
post-kindergarten curriculum. When a pupil 
masters the requirements of a given level 
in a given subject, he moves on to the next 
level, irrespective of his year in school. 
“Consequently,” to quote from the Introduc- 
tion, “in the ungraded primary the child’s 
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own growth, achievement, and maturity de- 
_ termine his placement.” 

Beginning with the second kindergarten 
level, the guide lists skills, activities, and 
items of achievement for reading, spelling, 
language, and arithmetic. There are two 
alternate lists of reading skills for each level, 
one based on the Scott, Foresman series, 
the other on the Houghton Mifflin series. 
(This limitation, incidentally, will require 
those schools using another basal series to 
adapt the lists.) The spelling, language, 
and arithmetic lists are for the most part 
unrelated to any specific textbook series. 
“Most pupils,” to quote again from the In- 
troduction, “will be working at the same 
level in all subjects; however, it may be 
necessary to allow pupils to work at differ- 
ent levels if they vary in achievement from 
subject to subject.” 

The four attachments are worth noting. 
The first offers “Guidelines for the Principal 
in the Implementation of the Ungraded Pri- 
mary in Lutheran Elementary Schools.” The 
second is directed to primary teachers and 
provides needed orientation. The third con- 
sists of three sample letters to parents: to 
parents of children who are transferring to 
the school, to parents whose children are 
moving from the kindergarten into the un- 
graded primary, and to parents of children 
in a school about to introduce the ungraded 
primary. The final attachment is a “Skills 
Record Sheet.” This record enables 
a teacher to chart a child’s progress from 
level to level and subject to subject, thus 
providing both a valuable administrative 
tool and a basis for reporting to parents. 

The guide is admittedly tentative and 
does not claim to be the last word on the 
Lutheran ungraded primary school. In fact 
a revision is already under way, based in 
part on the experiences of those Western 
District schools that have inaugurated un- 
graded primaries. Nevertheless the guide 
does evidence careful, practical planning 
and proposing —the kind of planning and 
proposing that alert principals and teachers 
and boards of education like to grapple 
with. And in this case, all for only one 
dollar! FREDERICK NOHL 

Board of Parish Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


Fe lasts only a little time, and 


American Heritage. DISCOVERIES OF THE NEW 
WORLD; narr. by Josef Berger in consultation 
with Lawrence C. Wroth. American Heritage, 
distributed by Golden, 1960. 153 pp. 


Grades 5—9; Ages 10-13 $3.50 
Goldencraft $3.79 net 


Some of the earliest voyagers and their 
adventures are introduced to the readers of 
this authoritative text. The American Heri- 
tage Junior Library series has proved its 
worth in many subject areas, and this book 
on discoverers is an exciting addition. The 
many maps, photographs, paintings, and 
drawings, plus the bibliography of 45 addi- 
tional books, give these historical accounts 
added interest. 


973 America — Disc. and Explor. 


Bannon, Laura. THE FAMOUS BABY-SITTER; 
illus. by the author. Whitman, 1960. 48 pp. 
Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $2.75 


It seemed that everyone in San Antonio 
was getting ready for the important San 
Jacinto Fiesta. That is, everyone except 
Johnny, whose job it was to care for his 
mischievous little sister, Rosa. How, in spite 
of his distasteful chore, Johnny contributed 
an important part to the pageant makes an 
amusing tale. Along with all the citizens, 
young readers will be applauding Johnny. 
The colorful illustrations truly create an 
atmosphere of festivity. 


Burgess, Thornton W. OLD MOTHER WEST WIND; 


illus. by Harrison Cady. Little, Brown, 1960 
(Golden Anniversary Edition). 140 pp. 
Grades 1— ; Ages 64 $3.95 


This is the Golden Anniversary edition of 
some well-known animal stories that should 
bring back memories to the parents and 
grandparents of today. Although completely 
unscientific, as are all “talking beast” stories, 
the antics of the many animals depicted 
should delight the imagination of any child. 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


This book is a good addition to the home 
or school library. 


Animals — Stories 


Cottrell, Leonard. LAND OF THE PHARAOHS; 


illus. by Richard M. Powers. World, 1960. 
128 pp. 
Grades 6-8; Ages 11-13 $2.95 


Based on findings rich in the ancient 
Egyptian lore of King Tutankhamen’s tomb, 
the story unravels the probable life of an 
era in Egypt when Thebes was a rich, thriv- 
ing city. Trade routes from the known 
world funneled into this center of world 
trade. Skilled craftsmen are shown at their 
work, and descriptions are given of the mag- 
nificent garments, the splendid houses and 
furniture, jeweled weapons for the gods and 
Pharaoh, who was a god. The line drawings 
are based upon objects found in excavations 
of the various tombs. The story shows a re- 
markable imagination based upon such 
a thin thread of objectivity as the few relics 


of ancient Egypt now extant. 
92 Tutankhamen — King of Egypt 


Day, A. Grove. THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA; 
illus. by W. R. Lohse. Random, 1960. (World 
Landmark). 178 pp. 

Grades 6-8; Ages 11-13 $1.95 


Most people know little about the conti- 
nent that is “half a world” away from Amer- 
ica. This addition to the World Landmark 
series brings to the reader a vivid, factual 
account of Australia from its beginning to 
the 20th century. Should prove especially 
helpful in the social studies. 


994 Australia — History 


Day, A. Grove. HAWAII, FIFTIETH STAR; illus. 
by John Morris. Duefl, 1960. 200 pp. 


Grades 6—8; Ages 11-14 $3.95 

Completely up to date, this book is a new 
edition of the outstanding book about 
Hawaii and its people from the day in 1778 
when Captain Cook discovered the islands 
down to the present. The book is crammed 
with interesting sidelights about Hawaiian 
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life and legend. Visitors to the islands 
might find this book a profitable prelude to 
their first visit there. While the book con- 
tains a mass of details, the narration is an 
interesting story. 


996 Hawaiian Islands — History 


De Vries, Leonard. THE BOOK OF THE ATOM; 
illus. by Gerard Van Straaten, trans. Eric G. 
Breeze. Macmillan, 1960. 267 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 13-15 $3.95 

This book is a fascinating account of 
man’s quest for the secret of matter. Start- 
ing with the ancient Greeks, the author 
shows the fumblings and the giant strides 
which have marked the increase of man’s 
knowledge through the centuries. He makes 
this search for the secret of the atom read 
like a detective story, with the denouement 
an exciting account of the events leading up 
to the unleashing of the atomic bomb. It is 
a book which will convince most bright 
young readers, at least temporarily, that 
a career in atomic physics is just what they 
wanted all along. 

The book also serves admirably as a crash 
course for.teachers who do not know a cy- 
clotron from a cosmotron and whose pupils 
keep asking questions. It is written in Jan- 
guage which does not talk down to the 
bright young reader, yet patiently explains 
and illustrates difficult concepts. Three 
brief references to the age of the earth 
should not detract from the over-all excel- 


lence of the book. 
539 Atomic Energy 


Flakkeberg, Ardo. THE SEA BROKE THROUGH; 
illus. by Peter Spier. Knopf, 1960. 179 pp. 


Grades 6—8; Ages 11-13 $2.75 

Disaster struck. The ruthless sea . 
fear... rescue... the dyke... a curious 
rope... Oi oooiii. . . . Here an actual dis- 
aster in Holland in 1958 unites the young 
and old, cowards and brave. Four boys be- 
come men with hands and hearts full of 
compassion for those in danger. The con- 
fusing presentation of events and heavy 
style is sparked by moving descriptions, 
heroism, and suspense. It should prove 
very useful with reluctant boy readers since 
it is an account of real and exciting adven- 
ture. 


949 Netherlands — History 
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Epstein, Edna. THE FIRST BOOK OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS; illus. by photographs. Watts, 1960. 
First Books. 89 pp. 


Grades 4—7; Ages 8—12 $1.95 
Today especially it is important for chil- 
dren to understand the purpose and need 
for the United Nations. By clear organiza- 
tion and valuable illustrations the main or- 
gans and related agencies as well as their 
relationship to one another are explained in 
this up-to-date book. It presents specific 
examples of the U. N.’s work, a list of spe- 
cial terms, and an index. This book is ex- 
cellent as an introduction to the U.N. 


341 United Nations 


Fox, Mary Virginia. 
illus. by Mel 
160 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $3.00 
This is the story of the Statue of Liberty 
and how a young boy might have had a 
part in the making of it. Interest and in- 
trigue, since the setting is Alsace and Paris 
in the 1870s, make this exciting reading 
about an unusual subject. It should not 
only be helpful in teaching the history of 
that period, but it is also good reading for 
any purpose. 
Statue of Liberty 


APPRENTICE TO LIBERTY; 
Silverman. Abingdon, 1960. 


Godden, Rumer. CANDY FLOSS; illus. by Adri- 
enne Adams. Viking, 1960. 65 pp. 


Grades 2—4; Ages 7—10 $2.50 

Candy Floss was no ordinary doll. Her 
owner, Jack, ran a cocoanut shy at the fair. 
He considered Candy Floss his good luck 
charm that drew the customers. When she 
was stolen by a poor little rich girl, Jack’s 
business failed. The skillful author makes 
Candy Floss seem very real. Little girls 
will thrill to the happy ending. The illus- 
trations are appropriately light and fanciful. 


Gidal, Sonia and Tim. SONS OF THE DESERT; 
illus. by photographs. Pantheon, 1960. 80 pp. 


Grades 5-8; Ages 9-13 $3.50 

As with previous “My Village Books,” 
this one is well illustrated with actual photo- 
graphs. The story is told from the point of 
view of 18-year-old Fayez, a sheik’s son. 
The nomadic life pictured resembles the 
way of life typical of Biblical times. The 
tribe chosen for this book prides itself on 
its descent from Ishmael, son of Abraham. 
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Interesting and entertaining glimpses are 
given of everyday happenings within the 
black tents, known as “houses of hair,” at 
the market place at Beersheba, and at the 
watering well. The prayer life of the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed is woven into the 
story. 


915 Saudi Arabia — Social Life + Customs 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 

Brown, Margaret Wise. WONDERFUL HOUSE; 
illus. by J. V. Miller. 

Grades 1—2; Ages 4-6 

Jacobs, Leland B. BELLING THE CAT; illus. by 
Harold Berson. 

Grades K—2; Ages 5-7 

Scarry, Patricia. JUST FOR FUN; illus. by Richard 
Scarry. 

Grades K—2; Ages 5—7 

Watson, Jane Werner. THE WHALE HUNT; illus. 
by Claude Humbert. 

Grades 1-3; Ages 5-7 


Zolotow, Charlotte. LITTLE BLACK PUPPY; illus. 


by Lilian Obligado. 
Grades K—2; Ages 5—7 


Golden Press, 1960. 31 pp. each. 
$1.00 each 


This series of Golden Beginning Readers 
presents a variety of stories — adventure, 
old tales, everyday happenings, and a heart- 
warming story of a boy’s love for his puppy. 
The stories are written with delightful sim- 
plicity for the very young listener and in 
words the young reader will recognize and 
understand. Children will be amused at 
the colorful illustrations and will find much 
to discuss in them. 


Haywood, Carolyn. ANNIE PAT AND EDDIE; 
illus. by the author. Morrow, 1960. 187 pp. 


Grades 2-4; Ages 8-10 $2.95 

Children may have another vicarious ex- 
perience with endearing Eddie. This time 
the adventures are at the seashore with 
Annie Pat’s family. The summer is packed 
with fun. The many amusing situations, 
which boys and girls can understand, make 
for delightful reading. 


Hall, Rosalys Haskell. YOUNG FANCY. Long- 
mans, 1960. 184 pp. 
Grades 6-8; Ages 11-13 $2.95 


The family of Rev. and Mrs. Minot Jones 
consists of two pet eagles, mad hares, four 
brothers, various other “comers and goers,” 
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and Rebecca, who somehow manages to 
live through each jarring day of adolescence 
despite it all. The author’s prickly style is 
the only vehicle possible for a very humor- 
ous story that dares to show a genuine min- 
ister’s family, very alive (in more ways 
than one), at all times painfully human, 
yet with love and faimess dominating. Rec- 
ommended for all children, ministers’ or 
otherwise. 


Family — Stories 


Johansen, Margaret Alison. FROM SEA TO 
SHINING SEA: HOW AMERICANS HAVE LIVED; 
illus. by Bernard Case. Washburn, 1960. 24 pp. 


Grades 6—8; Ages 11-13 $3.95 

This social history of the United States 
should be a welcome addition to any school 
library. It is the story of American family 
life from the time of the first settlers up to 
the present time. Each period in history is 
described in terms of clothes, houses, medi- 
cal and surgical treatment, education, trans- 
portation, food, books, songs, entertainment, 
and family customs. As described by the 
author, “Progress and building toward a bet- 
ter life are certainly part of our American 
tradition. From chapter to chapter I have 
tried to show this tradition in action.” The 
book has accomplished this purpose. It 
would broaden the young reader’s under- 
standing of our heritage. 


917 U.S.—Social Life and Customs 


Joy, Charles R. YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE WEST- 
ERN MEDITERRANEAN; illus. by James MacDon- 
ald. Duell, 1960. 151 pp. 


Grades 6—8; Ages 11-13 $3.50 

A delightful and informative book guid- 
ing the reader to an understanding of every- 
day life in such countries as Tunisia, Sicily, 
Italy, France, Algeria, Morocco, Spain, and 
Portugal. In the book, the young people, 
both boys and girls, tell in their own words 
the facts about their way of life: families, 
homes, education, food, recreation, and 
other interests. The schools that followed 
the journeys in foreign lands as depicted in 
Junior Scholastic Magazine will be familiar 
with the pattern. The book serves well as 
supplementary reading in the social studies. 


940 Europe — History || Mediterranean Sea — 
History 
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Lansing, Elizabeth Hubbard. LIZA OF THE HUN- 
DREDFOLD; illus. by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 
Crowell, 1960. 193 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $2.95 

“Do like a woman should . . . do what 
your mother would do... .” But Liza is 
not feminine like her mother had been; 
household tasks and tending lovable Seth 
bore her compared to hunting and _ all 
“men’s work.” Armed with hatred of sense- 
less feuding and an undiscovered under- 
standing of adult ways, Liza shows her true 
depth of character by acting quickly in a 
time of calamity. This freshly written sus- 
pense-filled story of family life in the Ken- 
tucky mountains will interest the hard-to- 
reach middle grade age group. 


Kentucky — Stories 


Lenski, Lois. WHEN 1 GROW UP; illus. by author, 


music by Clyde Robert Bulla. Walck, 1960. 
48 pp. 
Grades K—2; Ages 4—7 $2.25 


This appealing “Read and Sing” book 
contains a song for a girl and a song for 
a boy. The ideas expressed in the text open 
up for the child the grown-up world into 
which he can project his imagination. 
A helpful adult can use the accompanying 
simple music to create a pleasant experience 
for the child. This book can readily serve 
several needs of the preschooler and the 
kindergarten child. The uncluttered illus- 
trations by the author are steeped with 
cheerfulness. 


Martin, Patricia Miles. THE LITTLE BROWN HEN; 
illus. by Harper Johnson. Crowell, 1960. 26 pp. 


Grades K—3; Ages 4-8 $2.50 

The story does not mention Willie’s color, 
nor does the text contain dialect. The 
warmth of the illustrations reveals that he 
is a lovable little Negro boy. Willie has two 
problems: his little brown hen is lost; he 
has no birthday gift for his mother. The 
plot is very simple and makes a good read- 
ing-aloud story. The realistic illustrations, 
done in sepia, are outstanding. 


Mann, Martin. HOW THINGS WORK; illus. by 
Ava Morgan. Crowell, 1960. 146 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12 + $2.75 

How does a ballpoint pen work? What 
makes the picture slide up or down in 
your TV set? Automatic transmissions, 
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refrigerators, outboard motors, tape record- 
ers, dial telephones, fluorescent lights, movie 
cameras, and bicycles are other everyday 
machines explained in this fascinating little 
book. The principles behind the ten ma- 
chines described are accurately presented 
in a clear and concise manner. Author and 
illustrator have worked well together to 
make the explanations and descriptions sim- 
ple but complete. All in all, it is a book 
that will interest a wide variety of readers; 
the mechanically and not mechanically 
minded, adults as well as young people. 
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Martin, Patricia Miles. SUZU AND THE BRIDE 
DOLL, illus. by Kazue Mizumura. Rand, 1960. 
58 pp. 
Grades 1—3; Ages 6—9 $2.75 
This charming fairy tale has an authentic 
Japanese background. Preparations were 
being made for the annual Festival of 
Dolls. Suzu longed to hold the bride doll 
that stood in the case in her grandmother’s 
house. Suspense is provided when Miyoka, 
the bride doll, comes to life and is united 
with her bridegroom. Little girls will thrill 
to the joyful ending. The airy illustrations 
capture the feeling of Japanese festive cus- 
toms. 


Dolls — Stories || Japan — Stories 


THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG; pictures by 
Paul Galdone. Whittlesey, 1960. 32 pp. 


Grades pre—3; Ages 4-8 $2.00 

The old favorite folk tale of a woman 
who bought a pig and had trouble getting 
it home. 


Rose, Elizabeth, OLD WINKLE AND THE SEA- 


GULLS; illus. by Gerald Rose. Barnes, 1960. 
32 pp. 
Grades K—3; Ages 5—7 $2.95 


Old Winkle was a fisherman who did not 
catch many fish, but had an enjoyable time 
feeding the gulls. Although others made 
fun of him and his old boat, he kept right 
on fishing during the fish shortage. So Old 
Winkle was on hand to hear the shrill cries 
of the gulls when they told of a new fishing 
spot. Children will thrill to Old Winkle’s 
good fortune and the new respect the other 
fishermen have for him. The gay, bright- 
colored illustrations add excitement to the 
plot. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


ADMINISTRATION 
Fort Wayne 


College administrators and staff are in 
the midst of putting finishing touches to an 
extensive self-study and of preparing the 
self-study document, a prerequisite for ap- 
plication for membership in the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Completion of the document is set 
for June of 1961, and formal application is 
to be made at that time. 


FACULTY AND STAFF 


St. Louis 


The Rev. Robert L. Conrad, Port Town- 
send, Wash., has accepted a call as assistant 
professor in the department of practical 
theology. He begins teaching courses in the 
religious education section of the practical 
department on March 6. He is a 1956 grad- 
uate of Concordia Seminary, and in the 
same year he received his master of arts 
in education degree from Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

Dr. Neelak Tjernagel, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, Ill., has declined 
a call extended to him to teach as associate 
professor in the department of historical 
theology. 


River Forest 


After a lingering illness, early Sunday 
morning on Jan. 15, Dr. Theodore C. Ap- 
pelt was called to his eternal rest. He had 
served the church in the ministry for nine 
years when he was called to the faculty of 
Concordia in 1926. During his 35 years of 
service at Concordia he taught in the fields 
of religion and German, and in the early 
years he also instructed in music, where he 
distinguished himself as a talented key- 
board performer. In addition to his class- 
room duties, Dr. Appelt contributed notably 
to the development of Concordia’s curric- 
ulum. He was an outstanding linguist, and 


Dr. Theodore C. Appelt 


his German-English Pocket Dictionary was 
the last among his many literary contribu- 
tions. All of his teaching was marked by 
the thoroughness of a scholar and the faith- 
fulness of one devoted to this task. 


Seward 


Dr. Thomas H. Langevin, associate pro- 
fessor, has been appointed academic dean of 
the college. Dr. Langevin will succeed Dr. 
L. G. Bickel when he retires as dean on 
June 80. He is a 1947 alumnus and holds 
the M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. His special areas of 
study are history and political science. He 
also serves as archivist of the Southern Ne- 
braska District of the Synod. 


Fort Wayne 


Dr. Gerhard M. Mundinger, professor of 
humanities at Concordia Senior College 
since 1958, has been granted a release to 
accept a call by the Mission Board of the 
Southern California District of our Synod 
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to become campus pastor of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, and co-ordinator 
for college and university work for the en- 
tire Southern California District. Dr. Mun- 
dinger and his family plan to move to Cali- 
fornia at the completion of his teaching 
duties at the college in June. 

Dr. Richard A. Jesse, currently on sab- 
batical leave until the end of the spring 
quarter of 1961, has resigned his appoint- 
ment as dean of students of Concordia 
Senior College for reasons of health. Dr. 
Jesse will, however, continue as a member 
of the teaching staff and plans to resume 
his teaching duties at the beginning of the 
1961—62 school year. 


Oakland 


Dr. Roland Dede declined a recent call 
to teach in the biology department of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 

Professor John F. Wahl, librarian and as- 
sociate professor of English, returns to the 
parish ministry. After pastorates in the Los 
Angeles area he came to Concordia in 1952. 
In the course of the years he also taught 
courses in business English, sociology, and 
speech, and served as the leader of the col- 
lege Bible study group. Professor Wahl 
leaves to become the sixth pastor of his- 
toric Immanuel Lutheran Church of Ala- 
meda, Calif., organized in 1888. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
St. Louis 


Dean Arthur C. Repp announced that 82 
undergraduate and graduate courses in the- 
ology will be taught in the various sessions 
at Concordia Seminary in June and July 
1961. The courses lead to the M.A.R., 
B.D., S.T.M. and Th.D. degrees. The 
short term will be in session June 26 to 
July 28. The following courses will be 
offered: 


Short Term 

The Old Testament in the New Testa- 
ment — Dr. Walter Roehrs 

The Epistle to the Ephesians — Dr. Mar- 
tin Franzmann 

The Epistle According to St. Mark — 
Prof. Herbert Mayer 
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Doctrine of Justification by Faith — 
Dr. Robert Preus 

Church Union Among the Lutherans in 
America — Dr. John Tietjen 

Teaching Religion at Secondary and Col- 
lege Level — Dr. Walter Wolbrecht 


The Church and Social Welfare — 
Prof. Theodore Ernst 


Church in the World — 
Dr. Richard Caemmerer 


Summer Quarter 


Religious Bodies (2 sections ) — 
Dr. Arthur Piepkom 


Old Testament Introduction II — 
Dr. Walter Roehrs 


Old Testament Introduction II — 
Prof. Norman Habel 


Symbolics III (2 sections ) — 
Dr. Erwin Lueker 


Romans — Dr. Martin Scharlemann 
Romans — Dr. Victor Bartling 


Worship II (2 sections ) — 
Prof. Robert Bergt 


Clinical Training 
Rev. Kenneth Siess 


The Lutheran Laymen’s League is again 
offering 15 scholarships for these sessions 
and workshops. Pastors should apply before 
May 15 to the office of the president for 
proper application forms. 


Seward 


Summer sessions will open at Seward 
on June 12, with two five-week sessions, 
June 12—July 14 and July 17—August 18, 
and with a short term July 17—28. The 
offerings will be quite complete and _ inte- 
grate well with the regular year so that 
many students have the opportunity to 
shorten their time of preparation for en- 
trance into the teaching ministry. Students 
may earn up to 12 hours during the sum- 
mer. 

The regular staff will be well represented 
for these sessions. In addition, guest instruc- 
tors will include Dr. John W. Klotz of Con- 
cordia Senior College in the area of science; 
Professor Frank Lankenau of St. John’s, 
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Winfield, Shakespearean English; Miss Irm- 
gard Koch, Lutheran High School Central, 
St. Louis, English; Donald Wall, Trinity 
Lutheran School, Roselle, Ill., history; L. 
Carl Brandhorst, St. Paul Lutheran School, 
North Hollywood, Calif., geography; Do- 
lores Mielke, St. John’s Lutheran School, 
Seward, primary school; and Prof. Wilfred 
Langefeld, Concordia High, Seward, teach- 
ing educational psychology. 


Portland 


A summer institute for pastors and teach- 
ers will be conducted on the campus of 
Concordia College June 19—23, 1961, with 
three prominent Lutheran educators on the 
faculty. Authorized by the Northwest Dis- 
trict convention in 1960, the five-day insti- 
tute will be sponsored by the college, with 
President Erhardt P. Weber and Robert K. 
Menzel, public relations director, in charge. 

Two two-hour courses will be offered 
during the institute. The first, “Studies of 
Selected Biblical Lessons,” will be a com- 
bination course to provide exegetical studies 
of selected pericopes, followed by homilet- 
ical and practical applications for pastors 
and teachers. The exegetical material will 
be presented by Dr. Martin Franzmann, 
professor of New Testament exegesis at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, while the 
homiletical presentation will be given by 
Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer of the same 
seminary, where he is professor of homilet- 
ics and head of the department of practical 
theology and dean of the chapel. During 
the first hour the students will treat selected 
texts and Biblical sections exegetically, and 
during the second the practical applications 
for pastors or teachers will be presented and 
discussed. 

The second course will be under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Robert W. Bertram, 
M.A., head of the department of religion 
at Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Topic of Professor Bertram’s course will be 
“Emphases and Trends in Modern The- 
ology.” 

Both courses will be presented during the 
morning hours of the day, with the excep- 
tion of the first day when the institute stu- 
dents will register from 9 A. M. until noon. 
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Opportunities will be given the students to 
spend the afternoons and evenings in study, 
reading in the library, and in various kinds 
of recreation. There will be daily chapel 
exercises and periods of meditation, prayer, 
and relaxation. 

Cost of the institute will be $45 for the 
entire week, including all meals, room, and 
fees. 

Informative literature is being sent to all 
pastors and teachers of the Northwest, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, and California and Nevada 
Districts. Other interested persons should 
write to Concordia College, Portland 11, 
Oreg., for information. 


Campus IMPROVEMENT 
Portland 


With approval of Synod’s Board of Di- 
rectors granted in December, Concordia has 
authorized the preparation of working 
drawings for dormitory additions totaling 
$300,000. Additions to the existing wom- 
en’s dormitory, Elizabeth Hall, will double 
facilities for the coeds, enabling 63 women 
students to be housed on campus, Included 
in the authorization of the San Francisco 
synodical convention (1959) is a new first 
unit for a men’s dormitory. Because addi- 
tional campus area is not available at the 
present time, the men’s unit will be built 
as part of the women’s dormitory complex 
on the campus master plan. Thirty-eight 
male students as well as a residence coun- 
selor will be accommodated by the new 
facilities. The new men’s dorm will add 
about one third more room space. During 
the current school term 15 students are 
living in converted residences on the cam- 
pus. 

MIsCELLANEOUS 
Springfield 

Summer school brochures have been sent 
to all pastors. Dates’ for the sessions are 
June 12—July 14 and July 17—August 17. 
Preseminary and seminary courses are espe- 
cially designed for students in residence 
who wish to accelerate their program; 
for new students; for colloquy applicants 
who desire to fulfill the residence require- 
ments; and for special students who do 
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not wish to become candidates for the Lu- 
theran ministry. 

The second in a series of lectures observ- 
ing the 150th anniversary of C. F. W. Wal- 
ther’s birth was given by Dr. Alfred Reh- 
winkel on Jan. 26. The topic was “WAL- 
THER: His Reaction to Social and Eco- 
nomic Problems.” 

On Jan. 25 the Rev. Milton J. Nauss of 
Pilgrim Lutheran Church, St. Louis, dis- 
cussed a new program for missions at home 
and abroad. Two lectures have been sched- 
uled for March 9 on the topics “What I Ex- 
pect of My Pastor in the Pulpit” and “What 
I Expect of My Pastor Outside the Pulpit.” 


Seward 


According to a recent report from the 
Nebraska State Department of Education, 
Concordia ranked first in the number of 
four-year or 120-hour graduates in the state 
of Nebraska who were granted regular 
teacher certificates. These graduates num- 
bered 132 for the year 1959—60. Next 
highest was the University of Nebraska with 
106 teacher graduates. 


Milwaukee 


The modern ministry presents in intensi- 
fied form the twofold challenge of loyalty 
to the Bible and love for all mankind. This 
assertion was made by the Rev. Luther A. 
Schuessler, who delivered the sermon for 
the Jan. 20 Semester Day Convocation at 
Concordia College, Milwaukee. He spoke 
on “The Stirring Challenges to the Min- 
istry of the Twentieth Century.” 

Ministerial education must train men to 
meet the ferment of our time in science, 
society, and theology, Pastor Schuessler as- 
serted. “Science needs guidelines to provide 
proper direction for the whole man in these 
expanding fields. Society needs to face the 
challenge of integration, but integration 
must be preceded by integrity and loyalty 
to the entire Bible. Ministerial education 
must prepare students to meet the challenge 
of neutral theologians who preach a’ gospel 
of doubt, speculation, depth psychology, 
and laboratory experimentation in human 
experience and behavior — in short, the the- 
ology of man.” 
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Oakland 


California Concordia College had a rather 
uncommon visitor in the person of Basil 
Herbert Manns, the 16-year-old son of our 
widowed missionary, Herbert Manns, who 
has been in India since 1928. Owing to the 
untimely death of his mother five years ago, 
Basil lost out on his regular furlough. He 
came over alone during the school winter 
vacation and is, as far as we know, the first 
son of one of our missionaries to fly around 
the world by himself. He landed in New 
York from Bombay by jet plane at the end 
of October, visited relatives in New York, 
and then spent a few days with his older 
sister, Xandra, who is attending Wittenberg 
College in Springfield, Ohio. Renewing ac- 
quaintances with other relatives in Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, and Cleveland, he flew to Los 
Angeles to spend New Year with Rey. Engel- 
brecht, who is one of our missionaries among 
the Moslems, now on furlough. In the Bay 
area he was the guest of Rev. and Mrs. 
George Kuechle, former missionaries to In- 
dia. Basil is flying straight through from 
San Francisco to Calcutta via Tokyo and 
Hong Kong by Pan American jet, and from 
Calcutta by Air India to Madras, where his 
father will meet him to take him to Kodai- 
kanal. 


BOARD OF PARISH EDUCATION 
NEWS 


Dr. Kramer Accepts Appointment 


William A. Kramer, Litt. D., has accepted 
the appointment as Secretary of Schools ex- 
tended to him by the Board of Parish Edu- 
cation. Dr. Kramer has had but one pred- 
ecessor, Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, who faithfully 
served the Synod in this capacity from the 
inception of the office in 1921 until his re- 
tirement on Dec. 31, 1960. 

Upon his acceptance of the appointment 
Dr. Kramer paid tribute to his predecessor 
in these words: “The office of Secretary of 
Schools seems almost synonymous with Dr. 
A. C. Stellhorn, who has occupied it with 
distinction just short of 40 years... . I pray 
that I may match his zeal for Christian 
education in general and for Christian 
schools in particular.” 

Dr. Kramer assumed his position on Jan. 1, 
1961. 
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New Associate Editor of Sunday School 
Materials 


The Rev. Jack K. Muhlenbruch has ac- 
cepted the board’s appointment to serve as 
associate editor of Sunday school materials 
for the upper level — Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior departments. He is to fill the 
position previously occupied by Dr. A. C. 
Mueller, who will continue to serve as the 
editor of Sunday school materials, with his 
chief concern being the editing of materials 
for the Young People’s Bible Class depart- 
ment. 

Pastor Muhlenbruch was formerly serving 
Trinity Congregation in Elmore, Ohio. He 
began his work with the Board on Feb. 1, 
1961. 


Board Elects Editor of Teen-Age Magazine 


Upon receipt of the declination of the 
Rev. Arnold Kuntz of Escondido, Calif., to 
serve as editor of this new publication, Mr. 
David Rohde, teacher at Lutheran High 
School South in St. Louis, was elected to 
serve in this capacity. Dr. O. A. Dorn, gen- 
eral manager of Concordia Publishing 
House, has been requested to extend the 
appointment to Mr. Rohde. 


“Code for Parents of Teenagers” 


The publication of a guidance booklet for 
teen-agers and their parents was authorized 
by the board in its last meeting of 1959. 
The committee given this responsibility 
found that a publication entitled Code for 
Parents of Teenagers, was well-suited to 
our nationwide needs. This booklet was 
published by certain civic and religious 
groups in the St. Louis area, but the com- 
mittee pointed out that with slight modi- 
fications and a few additions it will serve 
very well the purpose for which such a 
guidance booklet is intended in our Synod. 
The Board of Parish Education has there- 
fore requested Concordia Publishing House 
to publish and distribute the revised Code 
for Parents of Teenagers, that the booklets 
be sold as near the cost of printing and dis- 
tribution as possible, and that sample copies 
be sent to pastors, principals, and Sunday 
school superintendents at the expense of 


the board. 
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“Salary Schedules” and “Source Material 
for Teachers’ Conferences, 1961” 


William A. Kramer has edited a service 
bulletin titled “Salary Schedules” and an- 
other titled “Source Material for Teachers’ 
Conferences, 1961,” both of which have 
been made available to District boards of 
education. Others may secure them on re- 
quest. 

“Salary Schedules” contains guidelines for 
establishing salary schedules, sample Dis- 
trict salary schedules, and sample schedules 
for individual schools. 

“Source Material for Teachers’ Confer- 
ences” contains outlines helpful to confer- 
ence program committees and_ essayists. 
This is the second year that this service is 
being furnished. The 1961 bulletin contains 
outlines on the following subjects: 

The Doctrine of Holy Baptism and Chris- 
tian Education — Herbert J. A. Bouman 

Child Concepts of God — Oliver E. Graeb- 
ner 

The Lutheran Teacher and His Work — 

Martin L. Koehneke 
Keeping General Education Christian: So- 

cial Studies — Herbert H. Gross 
Principles of Administration and Supervision 

and Their Implications for School Person- 
nel — Arnold C. Erxleben 
Teaching the Units in Religion — Frederick 

Nohl 
They All Learn to Read (film study dealing 

with grouping in reading) — William A. 

Kramer 

Book List for School Exhibits 


The emphasis in the outlines is on the 
words “source material.” The subjects are 
vital to conferences, while the outlines are 
intended as resources for essayists. They 
contain suggestions for a conference presen- 
tation as well as references to useful sources, 
but they should be adapted by the essayist 


for his own use. 


Vacation Bible Schools, 1961 

The 1961 materials are at your book- 
store! Another first has been added to those 
already associated with the materials pro- 
duced by the Board of Parish Education — 
“tailor-made” filmstrips for each of the 10 
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Bible stories in the course. This is the first 
time that such directly correlated filmstrips 
have been provided specifically for a vaca- 
tion Bible school course. 

The editors, Arthur Gross and Ralph 
Dinger, also report that this year, for the 
first time, a manual for superintendents of 
vacation Bible schools has been provided. 
Every vacation Bible school superintendent 
will want a copy of this comprehensive 
presentation of helpful suggestions which 
will aid him in making the vacation Bible 
school in his congregation an effective 
agency of Christian education. Pastors, too, 
will find the suggestions helpful to them in 
recruiting and training teachers and in pre- 
paring for the daily opening devotions. 

Vacation Bible school workshops spon- 
sored by Districts on a one- or two-circuit 
basis are encouraged. Suggested schedules 
for such workshops and other helpful in- 
formation may be obtained from the editors 
on request. The enthusiasm generated by 
such workshops has proved to be of real 
benefit to vacation Bible schools in those 
Districts: where they have been conducted. 


Preliminary Plans for Lutheran 
Education Week 


“Better Teaching for Better Christian 
Education” was adopted as the slogan for 
Lutheran Education Week in 1961. The 
week of September 24—30 was selected 
as the time for this special emphasis in the 
congregations of Synod. The alternate dates 
of November 5—11 (American Education 
Week) could also be used. 

The major purposes of the observance 
are these: 


1. To help congregations identify the 
basic factors that help improve teach- 
ing, and to lead them to take the steps 
necessary to provide these factors. 


2. To lead congregations to improve 
teaching in all agencies of Christian 
education through an adequate pro- 
gram of preservice training. 

3. To lead congregations to encourage 
their teachers to grow in competence 
through in-service training. 

4. To foster in the congregations the de- 
sire to gain recruits for the church 
vocations, and to develop an ongoing 
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program of recruiting a_ sufficient 
number of mature individuals who 
will serve as volunteer teachers in the 
parish education program. 


5. To help congregations understand that 
certain tools are necessary to improve 
teaching, and to lead them to provide 
adequate tools so that better teaching 
may take place in their program of 
Christian education. 


Toward Promoting Better Libraries 


The board appointed Frederick Meyer, 
associate editor of school materials, and 
the Rev. Earl Gaulke, associate editor of 
Sunday school materials, to meet with Syn- 
od’s Young People’s Literature Board, in 
accordance with that board’s request, to 
explore mutual concerns in promoting bet- 
ter libraries in Lutheran elementary schools, 
Sunday schools, and churches; to promote 
co-operation between our boards in this 
matter; and to outline a program to encour- 
age our parishes to develop better libraries. 


Christian Education Curricula for Adults 


A study committee on Christian educa- 
tion curricula for adults was appointed by 
the board to make a preliminary study of 
the curricular needs and developments in 
our Synod in preparation for our participa- 
tion in a workshop on current Christian edu- 
cation curricula for adults to be held at 
Pittsburgh University in June 1961. Dr. 
O. E. Feucht, secretary of adult education, 
and the Rev. Robert Hoyer, editor of adult 
materials, will represent our staff at this 
workshop. 

The following persons were appointed to 
serve on this study committee: The Rev. 
Robert Hoyer, chairman, Dr. O. E. Feucht, 
Edgar Fritz, Mrs. Ruth Schuermann, and 
the Rev. Walter P. Schoenfuhs. 


Leadership Training Committee 


Dr. Donald Deffmer of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, has been appointed to the 
Leadership Training Committee to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. W. O. 
Kraeft. Other members of the committee 
are: The Rev. Herman Etzold, chairman, 
Dr. A. C. Mueller, secretary, the Rev. How- 
ard Kramer, Dr. Theo. Kuehnert, and Dr. 
Allan H. Jahsmann. 
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Train-Two Program 


Recognizing the fact that most congrega- 
tions have too few Bible classes, chiefly be- 
cause they have not taken the basic step of 
finding and training competent teachers, 
the Board of Parish Education in its last 
meeting of 1959 adopted a plan for training 
circuit leaders on a regional basis. These 
trained leaders are to return to their cir- 
cuits and set up eight-lesson schools to be 
conducted on four nights for present and 
potential Bible class teachers. 

The plan calls for two representatives 
from every circuit (of several adjoining 
Districts) to be trained at a central place 
in a two-day intensive workshop program. 
One of the circuit representatives would 
logically be the Circuit Counselor's keyman 
in education. The other should be carefully 
selected for his ability and interest in teach- 
ing the Bible and in advancing group Bible 
study in our Synod. 

At the regional workshops the circuit 
representatives will be experiencing the ex- 
act program which they in turn would set 
up and teach in the intercongregational or 
circuit schools. The District director of Bible 
study will indicate to congregations the 
number of persons who should be trained 
and provide guidance for the careful selec- 
tion and recruitment of personnel to be sent 
to the circuit or intercongregational training 
school. On the intercongregational or cir- 
cuit level, two individuals for each class in 
all participating congregations are to be 
trained. Two teachers for every class are 
thought of as desirable to encourage “two- 
deep” teaching, thus providing teaching ex- 
perience for as many laymen as possible 
(e. g., teaching two quarters and being in 
class two quarters a year). Hence the 
theme for the new leadership training pro- 
gram: “TRAIN TWO:  Teacher-Train- 
Teacher” program for Bible class workers: 
high school, young people, and adult. 


Series 800 Bible Discussion Guides 

A new series (Series 300) of Adult Bible 
Discussion Guides will appear in October 
1961. 

The Rev. Robert J. Hoyer, editor of adult 
materials, states that the students’ guides 
for the new series will be offered in self- 
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cover booklet form rather than as individual 
lesson leaflets as they have appeared in the 
past. In the new series a more fundamental 
approach to the problems of adult Bible 
study is made. These two new features 
will distinguish the new Series 300 Adult 
Bible Discussion Guides from the materials 
which have been offered previously. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Loaded. — Consumers Union reports that 
a survey revealed that in 1959 our nation’s 
18 million teen-agers spent $10 billion — an 
average of about $555 each — for goods and 
services not including the necessities nor- 
mally supplied by their families. Of each 
teen-age dollar spent, 38 cents went for 
transportation, grooming, books, magazines, 
newspapers, school supplies, and a miscel- 
lany of other items; 22 cents, for food; 16 
cents, for entertainment; 15 cents, for cloth- 
ing; and 9 cents, for sports. For toiletries 
and cosmetics alone young people paid out 
a record $300 million. 

According to another 1959 survey, boys 
in junior high school had an average in- 
come of about $5.50 a week; girls, an aver- 
age of about $4.50 a week. The averages 
for senior high school students were ap- 
proximately $11.50 for boys and $7.00 for 
girls. 

Taking a Chance.—In 1959 20 billion 
dollars were spent in our country in legal- 
ized gambling. Four-and-a-half billion dol- 
lars were devoted to higher education. 


Please Copy. — “Music in Christian Wor- 
ship” by Paul W. Roehrs, “The Organist and 
the Organ Recital” by Lloyd D. Liese, and 
“Who Is a Parish Musician?” by Herbert D. 
Bruening are articles which appeared in the 
December 1960 Choral and Organ Guide. 
The Roehrs article first appeared in the 
March 1958 issue of LuTrHERAN EDUCATION, 
the Liese and Bruening articles were taken 
from the October 1960 issue of our maga- 
zine. The Liese article appeared also in the 
Dec. 1, 1960, issue of the Diapason under 
the title “Why Organists Attend Organ Re- 
citals.” It is gratifying to note that some 
of the materials which appear in LuTHERAN 
EDUCATION enjoy an increased readership 
through reprinting. 
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Summoned to Rest 


Gustav A. EBERHARDT, Hot Springs, Ark., on March 24, 1954, at the age of 78. Grad- 
uated Addison teachers seminary 1897. Served 12 years as Lutheran teacher at Grace, 
Chicago. Survived by his widow and a daughter. 


ApotpH W. Scumip, Orange, Calif., on Aug. 1, 1960, at the age of 66. Graduated 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 1913. Served 85 years as Lutheran teacher at Los 
Angeles and Olive, Calif.; resigned in 1951. He then served as interim teacher at Zion 
Lutheran School, Anaheim, Calif., and St. John’s Lutheran School, Orange, Calif., and then 
as office manager at St. John’s to the date of his death. Survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


Grorce L. ScuummM, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Aug. 15, 1960, at the age of 76. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary 1903. Served 21 years as Lutheran teacher at Braddock, Pa., 
and Akron, Ohio; resigned in 1924. Survived by two sons and a daughter. 


Cart H. ScuHiLunpb, em., New Haven, Ind., on Sept. 4, 1960, at the age of 77. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary 1903. Served 51 years as Lutheran teacher at Herington, Kans., 
and New Haven, Ind.; retired in 1956. Survived by his widow, one son, and one 
daughter. 


WiLu1amM BACHERT, em., Aurora, Ill., on Nov. 30, 1960, at the age of 78. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary 1901. Served 55 years as Lutheran teacher at St. John’s, Pekin, 
Ill.; First Immanuel, Chicago; and St. Paul’s, Aurora, Ill. Retired in 1956. 


J. GEorcrE BLUMENSCHEIN, em., Chicago, IIl., on Nov. 80, 1960, at the age of 84. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary 1897. Served as Lutheran teacher at St. Martini 
Lutheran School, Chicago, for 48 years; retired in 1945, but continued to substitute at 
various schools in Chicago practically to the end of his earthly career. Survived by two 
daughters and three sons. 


Wo. von DissEn, em., Indianapolis, Ind., on Dec. 8, 1960, at the age of nearly 98. 
Graduated Addision teachers seminary 1889. Served 48 years as Lutheran teacher at 
Woodworth, New Gehlenbeck, and Ruma, IIl.; Gillette, Ark.; Lanesville, Ind. Survived 
by two sons and five daughters. 


THEODORE J. WICHMANN, em., Crete, IIl., on Dec. 18, 1960, at the age of 79. Gradu- 
ated Addison teachers seminary 1901. Served 58 years as Lutheran teacher at Joplin, Mo.; 
La Grange, Ill.; St. Andrews and Golgotha, Chicago; Crete, Ill. Survived by his widow, 
a daughter, and two sons. 


HELMuTH Piexorn, Milwaukee, Wis., on Dec. 19, 1960, at the age of 61. Graduated 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 1921. Served 89 years as Lutheran teacher at 
St. James, Logansport, Ind.; and Immanuel, Milwaukee, Wis. Survived by his wife and 
three daughters. 


Wa ter F. Hann, em., Chicago, IIl., on Dec. 27, 1960, at the age of 74. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary 1907. Served 53 years as Lutheran teacher at Christ, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Marshall, Wis.; St. Paul, Chicago; retired 1960. Survived by his widow, a 
daughter, and two sons. 


ArTuur H. Enporr, Buckley, Ill., on Dec. 30, 1960, at the age of 39. Graduated 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 1942. Served as Lutheran teacher for 18 years at 
Sadorus and Buckley, Ill. Survived by his widow and a daughter. 


THEODORE C, APPELT, River Forest, Ill., on Jan. 15, 1961, at the age of 69. Graduated 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1915. Served the Church for 45 years — 2 years as assistant 
instructor at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest; 9 years as pastor at Gleason and 
Merrill, Wis.; and since 1926 as professor at Concordia, River Forest. Survived by his 
widow and two sons. 
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The meaning of discipleship 


relicwagebe Pk See. : 


Bible class study material 
College religion class material 
At-home reading and study 
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In Matthew the climactic word of Jesus is “Mia 
_disciples” (28:19). While all four Gospels are accout 
f£ discipleship, it is the Gospel According to St. Matthe 
which spells out most incisively the meaning of @ 
erm, this way of life. FOLLOW ME, by Martin 
Franzmann, studies this book of the Bible comp 
hensively and draws a dynamic, compelling picture 
discipleship. 


, Chapter titles are— 


I. The Calling of the Disciple 
II. The Messianic Molding of the Disciple’s Will — 
Ill. The Disciple as Missionary and Martyr ; 
IV. The Disciple and the Mysteries of the Kingdon 
V. The Fellowship of the Disciples 
VI. The Hope of the Disciple 


VII. The Disciple and the Death and Resurrection 
His Lord: Failure and Forgiveness 


x 


Dr. Martin E. Marty, associate editor of 
"The Christian Century” writes: 


“This work on discipleship fulfills the expectations we 
bring to a book by Dr. Franzmann. The book carries some 
of the qualities we would associate with its serious subject, 
discipleship: it is pointed, direct, spare, in no need of frills 
or diversions. ... I take it as a sign of renewal in the Church 
that our generation is again preoccupied with questions of 
discipline and discipleship.” 

FOLLOW ME is a guide for an outstanding 
Bible class study series .... challenging col- 
lateral reading for college religion class work 


. » » excellent: at-home xveading, too, $3.50. 
Order No, J5N1857 
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